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MR. LEO SOWERBY 


The American composer whose past record prophesies for him a position of 
supreme importance in the realm of our organ literature of the future. His 
compositions are of an exalted workmanship as they are exalted in inspiration, 
and such are not meant for slight consideration but for those whose musician- 
ship places them in the front rank as performers and interpreters. Given the 
interpretation of such a player, and Mr. Sowerby’s compositions make a pro- 
found impression upon all discriminating listeners. His works are the subject 
of an analytical article in the present issue. : 
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It’s Your Fault 







OR TEN YEARS and 
more we have been help- 
ing to support various 
printing establishments, 
hard-pressed engravers, 
and manufacturers of pa- 
per. We have not fre- 
: quently talked about our- 
MWeWeememera selves or our ideas or our 
SMAe nee) reasons—or excuses—for 
doing or not doing this, that, and the 
other thing. Every man has a reason, and 
every woman an excuse, for doing or not 
doing. He who plays the recital program 
of a decade ago, beginning Bach and 
Widor and ending Widor and Bach, has 
for his reason the divine right of kings; 
he believes the organ recital must be 
higher than they and can’t be too high. 
He who has his picture taken at the new 
console—four-manual if possible—has his 
excuses for it, unless the builder has 
plenty of money and gives him a substan- 
tial reason. : 

But we of T.A.O. office do not much be- 
lieve in photos of organists and consoles 
combined. It’s no novelty for an organist 
to see another organist sitting on an organ 
bench and pretending to look as though 
he were playing. The stage is not an or- 
ganist’s accomplishment and the pretense 
is only too evident in the resultant photo. 
Ask a violinist if he would rather see a 
famous Strad photographed in front of a 
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plain background of white, or photograph- 
ed in the hands of another violinist. If 
an organist is worth photographing, we 
want to see him in natural mood, not pre- 
tending this or that. Picture an organist 
playing a console and turning his face 
toward the camera, if you have a sense of 
the comic. Such photos have their legiti- 
mate uses in the general music press and 
in newspapers, which T.A.O. doesn’t hap- 
pen to be. 

Everybody knows the Bach literature, 
and the Widor and Vierne. Very few of 
us are interested in knowing whether the 
other fellow can play Bach. Most of us 
are interested in knowing whether he has 
discovered somewhere a bit of organ 
music or an anthem unknown to us, and 
we most usually want to know if others 
have discovered that same piece, have 
tried it, and are still using it. We believe 
that T.A.O. readers are not interested in 
reading over again for the hundredth time 
in each issue the name of a Bach fugue or 
a Widor sonata we already have read 
thousands of times, but when Mr. Gordon 
Balch Nevin writes a Sonata and Mr. Ed- 
ward Shippen Barnes and Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson have done the same thing, we 
believe the majority of the profession does 
want to know from those who have had 
opportunity to examine these sterling con- 
temporary organ compositions whether 
or not they are good enough to be used 
now and then; when T.A.O. lends its 
paper and its ink to the reproduction of an 
organ recital program it weeds out the 
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things every mature musician takes for 
granted and devotes its space to the stuff 
that is real news, namely the contempor- 
ary literature available for organists and 
choirmasters today. 

That does not hold good for an official 
program played by a competent artist by 
invitation of and exclusively for the Guild 
or the Association; such programs, 
whether or not they are worth listening 
to, are printed in full. Take Mrs. Lock- 


wood'’s program for example; there was. 


something we had to print as a duty—and 
wanted to print as a pleasure. 

I tried to get away from magazines and 
organists for a summer vacation but on 
the way back we stopped at West Point 
to see the beautiful grounds and notable 
building we tax-payers are supporting. 
On the way out the organist was on the 
way in. | haven't anything against Mr. 
Mayer and I don’t mind having to hear 
him play. That is more than I can say 
about some. Years ago Mr. Mayer played 
a program for Dr. True and we other 
three, and I have never forgotten that Mr. 
Frederick C. Mayer has two visions which 
the rest of the organ world will have in 
common with him about fifty years hence. 
He beats us to it by half a century. 

Mr. Mayer fortunately didn’t have the 
money to build a big organ when West 
Point acquired him, but for some foolish 
reason or other he devoted his time to a 
long job, and by gradually adding this and 
that he has built up an organ of four 
manuals and about two hundred registers 
which the late Dr. Audsley prophesied 
would be the world’s finest church organ 
and which I declare is, under the hands of 
Mr. Mayer, as marvelous a demonstration 
of fine organ music as can be had any- 
where on earth. 

Mr. Mayer knows two things: That an 
organ should grow to maturity and per- 
fection, because it can’t be shoved into it 
by any miracle of momentary creation; 
and that an organist should confine him- 
self to his own organ if he has one worth 
while and an artistic vision worth while. 
Mr. Mayer has both. His public per- 
formance of a given piece is based upon 
hours of registrational preparation, and 
when he gets a job done there is some- 


thing worth pondering for hours and 
hours. It was a kind Providence that 


gave West Point to Mr. Mayer and Mr. 
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Mayer to West Point. The combination 
is a gem of the first water. 

It’s an idea of Mr. Mayer's to revise our 
methods of setting combination pistons. 
He fiddles for an hour trying to get just 
what he wants for a certain phrase, and 
then when he gets it he has to write down 
every one of the twenty, fifty, or hundred 
stops and couplers comprising that com- 
bination before he can set it on a pis- 
ton in the old system; the only alternative 
is to change the piston every time a 
change is experimented with, which re- 
quires both hands for the job. How- 
ever, the Moller Factory has devised for 
Mr. Mayer a rocking-tablet; when that 
tablet is On, which can be done by a 
touch of either hand, a touch of any pis- 
ton will instantly set as its combination 
whatever stop-keys happen to be in op- 
eration at the moment. That has its dis- 
advantages, but it has its great advan- 
tages I believe; it permits the organist 
to arrange any combination he wants on 
the Swell Organ while playing on the 
Choir or Great; and whenever in his ram- 
blings he finds a combination he wants 
to preserve, he can continue his playing 
without interruption, and one hand alone 
can set that combination on any desired 
piston, merely by touching the rocking- 
tablet first, then the piston, and then the 
rocking-tablet again. 

Mr. Mayer has converted me to the 
opinion that the present prevailing easiest 
system of holding a piston with one hand 
and setting on it with the other hand 
whatever stop-keys or stop-knobs may 
be desired, is both inartistic and unscien- 
tific; he converted me by illustrating the 
thing at his own tremendous console. 

Mr. Mayer is one of the world’s great 
artists because he sticks to an organ he 
knows and makes no effort to play others 
merely because he can get a hundred dol- 
lars for the job. Mr. Lynnwood Farnam 
is giving another mighty demonstration 
of the same thing in playing the marvel- 
ous Bach Series on his own organ in Holy 
Communion. 

Unless somebody stops me I shall 
again talk family matters next month; 
T.A.O.’s reader family have created the 
demand for T.A.O.’s idealism, and to de- 
fine its various phases may be helpful to 
new readers. One of the joys of T.A.O. 
life is that while I have to do all the wor- 
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rying about paying all the bills, I don’t 
have to frame the policies or plan the 
progress that crops out of a page now and 
then, for the many cranks—sometimes 
called geniuses—of the organ world do 
virtually all that for us. The beauty of 
it is that they don't have to pass an ex- 
amination or be elected to something or 
win the favor of a committee on this or 
that; they merely have to produce an idea 
and be interested enough in it to want to 
drum up an amendment to the constitu- 
tion providing for the enforcement of 
their views; they all seem to know that 
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my weakness is for new and sometimes 
crazy ideas. Mr. Mayer happens to be 
the good-natured crank to thrust forth an 
idea this time. We can nab him and call 
him names if we don’t like his ideas. There 
are many ideas whose authors have never 
been named in these pages, and I suppose 
I draw my fabulous salary for shouldering 
without murmurs the blame for all these. 
At any rate T.A.O. is just about what 
the profession has made it. Personally I 
think it’s a pretty good magazine and | 
doubt if I could make a better one my- 
self. 


OH! Dear Me!! 


Now the Women Begin to Stick Together and Here’s a Reply to the 
August Article and there’s Dynamite Packed in It 


By ONE OF THE WOMEN 











EeaenineseOW THEN. Who, in 
SEMERICANE these days, has any pa- 
pa ORGANIST RS tience whatever with the 
. xz modest-violet and cling- 
q ing-vine type of woman? 
ge XZ There is no room in to- 
Toca MW day’s world for her. 
ie a “A There is work to be done 
. hs d not enough well 
see SOPRA and not e g 
See lee es equipped persons, men or 





women, to os it all. In offices and fac- 
tories women are doing certain things 
every bit as wellas the men. There was a 
time when only men were considered 
capable of running a typewriter or an ele- 
vator; and when I myself wanted to learn 
to play the organ I was time and time 
again discouraged by the men to whom I 
went to learn, for, they said, no woman 
could ever master it and was never intend- 
ed physically, mentally or spiritually to 
tackle such a complicated instrument. 
Such nonsense! That was not so very 
long since, either, but it shows how recent 
is the “invasion” into the field of organ 
playing by women. 

As for women smoking, and your de- 
risive attitude toward it, surely you are 
aware that the world no longer frowns 
upon that any more than any other per- 
sonal taste a woman may have. Our 
grandmothers smoked, and some of them 


still do. It has nothing whatever to do 
with efficiency in organ playing, and I 
know that women do not choose to smoke 
in order to “imitate men”, but do so for 
the very same reason that men choose to 
do it. Men frankly eat chocolates and 
drink ice cream sodas, enjoying them or 
else they wouldn’t be seen consuming 
them in public, but we do not accuse them 
of being girlish or “imitating women” in 
so doing! That’s just silly and has 
nothing to do with the question. Nor has 
voting. That is a civic responsibility 
which belongs to every mature person. 

You state that women are “crowding us 
out of our jobs, frequently (I am afraid) 
for less money.” Let us look at that. Is 
there in the organ profession a standard- 
ized scale of salaries or fees? If there 
happens to be an organ position vacant 
and it carries with it a definite salary de- 
termined by the church authorities as the 
sum they can afford to pay; and if the 
man organist who applies for the job de- 
cides he cannot afford to take the position 
at that stated salary and the woman or- 
ganist applicant decides that she can, is 
she undercutting him? 

If there is no definite stated salary to 
go with a certain church job, but the 
church authorities offer it to the applicant, 
who, satisfying them in their require- 
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ments for an organist, gives the lowest 
figure for an estimate of what the job can 
be done for (and if there is no communi- 
cation about all this between the appli- 
cants, each approaching the job singly) is 
the woman undercutting the man? | 
think not, any more than in any business 
where certain jobs are put out for bids. 

Mr. Buhrman was perfectly justified in 
seeking expressions of opinion among the 
women who hold degrees, the F.A.G.O. 
and others. The F.A.G.O. happens to be 
the highest distinction the organ profes- 
sion in this country can confer on its own 
members. You seem to take the attitude 
that this and other academic degrees are 
not worth going after. “The best men 
(and women too) in the profession are no 
doubt quite capable of passing the test for 
this certificate”, you blandly state. Il 
Wonder? You'd be surprised! At least 
I have not yet seen any man who has his 
F.A.G.O. bury it out of sight as a worth- 
less possession and refuse to use it at the 
right time! 

That some women are making a notable 
success in training choirs needs no further 
comment. The fact is that they can and 
are doing it. Not all men make success- 
ful choir directors. The profession pretty 
well knows about the ones who do. After 
all, it’s a matter of knowing how to do 
it, and having in one’s training a person- 
ality the qualities for that particular work. 
And if those qualities happen to be found 
in a woman organist, why not acknowl- 
edge it? 

The first reasonable thing you state in 
your article is, “The exceptional woman 
organist who plays as well as a man, with 
equal artistry and assurance, does not 
grow on every bush.” No, there are not 
so many of us all told. You men had the 
whole field to yourselves since the begin- 
ning of building of organs. Give us time. 
Do you not recognize women as artists 
among opera singers, among pianists, 
violinists, and cellists? Give us time! We 
do not play organ just to imitate men! 
Don’t flatter yourself! If we find inspira- 
tion in the art of music and are drawn to 
the organ as our chosen medium, it is no 
more imitation of men than that women 
should devote their lives and energies to 
the cultivation of flowers, to research 
work in chemical laboratories, to sculp- 
ture, to medicine, or cooking, in “imita- 
tion” of men! 
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As for women counting on chivalrous 
consideration and defence, I think you are 
confusing ordinary good manners and 
thoughtfulness. Your illustration of this 
point shows, more than anything else, that 
the recital organ you refer to was under 
poor management. Surely the person in 
charge of the organ and the schedule of 
recitals and practise time, etc. was to 
blame in this instance, and not the two 
recitalists who ran into each other. 


‘ “You simply cannot talk as man to man 
when one of the parties is a woman”, you 
say. Well, why not? If the matter is 
the business of church music, including 
choir training, service playing, publicity 
details and all other incidental details con- 
nected with a church organist’s job. Why 
not? What difference does the woman 
make? Does it mean the parson or the 
committee members feels restrained from 
using profane language? 


Now then, to all men and women in- 
terested in the art of music and the wel- 
fare of the organ and its place in the world 
of music. Do you honestly think it 
matters whether great, glorious inspira- 
tion, precious imagination and _ clear 
vision, unusual talent and keen mental 
gifts be given by Nature to women or 
men? When you find talent, ability, im- 
agination, personality and those qualities 
that give promise of a glorious musician- 
ship, be thankful that yours has been the 
discovery, and help make way for the 
talent that you have found. The import- 
ant thing is the artist, either in the making 
or in accomplishment, and an artist should 
certainly not be suppressed just because 
it happens to be a woman. The organ 
profession needs all the genuine musicians 
and artists who will devote their time and 
energy to it. 


(And, we must warn our readers, we 
have two more articles in this series. 
They grow warmer. At last some of the 
contributors are saying just what they 
think. They’re giving us a piece of their 
minds. That’s promising. It’s interest- 
ing too, for much as any of us may hate to 
think that a mere woman can beat us at 
playing the organ, we’ve got to play fair 
and the prejudice that has existed against 
them has not been fair. Gentlemen, to 
the colors. Be gentlemen still, but. don’t 
be'speechless. After all, it isn’t our wives 


getting after us this time—The Editor.) 























Mr. Leo Sowerby and His Compositions 


An Intimate Description of the Great Organ Compositions of 


One of the World’s Masters of the Creative Art 
By ALLAN BACON 


ees Piuenaeeed | A SYMPHONY concert 
Ba MERICANTS in St. Louis, when the or- 
tad ORGANISTR chestral suit From The 
ee % Northland by Leo Sower- 
SNe Mm by, was presented, Mr. 
Ganz, in a spoken preface 
J to the performance, bore 
Ms : aj witness that Mr. Sowerby 
Meee keys is a poct—a prodigy rare 

y among American com- 
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posers. The suite, he said, has tenderness, 
imagination, appeal to the heart; and the 
third movement he characterized as “one 
of the most beautiful pages in American 
music.” If, he added, he were giving a 
program in Berlin or Paris to illustrate 
creative music in America, this is the work 
which he would present first of all. Mr. 
Richard Stokes, a local critic, in a review 
of the concert, stated that the Sowerby 
work “showed no trace of American in- 
fluence, but possessed a breadth, a sturdi- 
ness, a freshness and vitality which one 
likes to think are derived from the Ameri- 
can frontier.” 

As a representative — some think our 
most representative — American compos- 
er, Mr. Sowerby has already attained his 
well deserved niche in the Hall of Fame 
and needs no introduction to the reader. 
However, while his name is gradually be- 
coming a familiar one on symphony pro- 
grams, the well-informed concert - goer 
would probably be surprised to learn that 
the composer of the orchéstral suite A Set 
of Four, with its abounding vigor and 
good humor and its snappy, jazz-like 
rhythms, had also ventured into many 
other fields of composition, notably the 
organ. They would also discover, upon 
investigation, that this versatile young 
American can write with equal facility in 
the fox-trot idiom or in the intricate con- 
trapuntal style of Bach, and that in such 
things as thematic development and com- 
bining of themes he can rival even Franck 
and Vierne. 

A word or two of a biographical nature 
may not be amiss ere we take up a detail- 


ed study of Mr. Sowerby’s organ works. 
He was born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
May lst, 1895, and began the study of 
music when seven years of age. In 1909 
he went to Chicago to study theory and 
composition with Arthur Olaf Anderson, 
a pupil of d’Indy. He-made his first pub- 
lic appearance as a composer in 1913 when 
Punn produced his Violin Concerto at a 
concert of American music. Joining the 
army in 1917, he was soon promoted to 
bandmaster, serving with the 332nd Field 
Artillery. He was awarded the American 
Prix de Rome in 1921. He has been for 
some years connected with the American 
Conservatory, Chicago, as a teacher of 
theory, and is organist and choirmaster of 
St. James’ Episcopal Church, Chicago. 

Leo Sowerby’s organ works to date 
number some ten compositions, only nine 
of which, however, have been published. 
These are as follows: A Joyous March, 
Carillon, Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart, Mad- 
rigal, Chorale-Prelude on a Theme by 
Palestrina, and Mediaeval Poem for organ 
and orchestra, all published by the H. W. 
Gray Company, and Prelude on the Bene- 
diction, Comes Autumn Time and Prelude 
on a Calvinist Hymn, published by the 
Boston Music Company. Requiescat in 
Pace has more recently been published by 
Gray. 

Not a large out-put, judging by the 
standards with which we are prone to 
judge in this age where size and bigness 
seem to be the things which count. And 
yet when one considers the high standard 
of excellence maintained throughout each 
and every piece, the unswerving adherence 
to none but the highest ideals, we begin to 
realize that a force has risen in the field of 
American organ composition which must 
be reckoned with. Just how great Mr. 
Sowerby’s influence will be upon our 
gradually evolving national musical con- 
sciousness, posterity alone can decide. 

To one making a serious study of Mr. 
Sowerby’s organ works for the first time, 
several factors immediately become mani- 
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fest. First, he is distinctly polyphonic 
rather than homophonic. Such a piece, 
then, as Lemare’s Andantino would be 
constitutionally impossible for him. Not 
that his melodies are lacking in charm or 
individuality or any other necessary ele- 
ment; they possess all these and withal a 
certain spontaneity, freshness and vitality 
which we are accustomed to associate 
with true genius. Second, in a majority 
of his works, especially those in the larger 
forms, there is a strong ecclesiastical 
flavor, at times a decided atmosphere of 
mysticism; one is transported to a realm 
of Latin chants, processions, incense, 
miracles. Lastly, his idiom is distinctly 
modern, but not ultra-modern in its gen- 
erally accepted sense. Since both of these 
terms, however, are becoming more and 
more ambiguous and are ceasing to mean 
exactly the same thing to any two individ- 
uals, we will not go into the matter any 
further at this time but allow the works 
to speak for themselves. 

Our first piece under consideration, A 
Joyous March, is evidently a youthful 
work, and judged by strictly academic 
standards might be considered the weak- 
est of the lot. However, the piece is fairly 
spilling over with pep and vitality, and its 
rollicking good humor and general tune- 
fulness would probably serve to make it 
the most popular of the entire set if it were 
left to the judgment of Mr. Average-Man- 
In-the-Pews—who after all is the factor to 
be reckoned with. Two excerpts are 


my 
Gt Waldflote & 
coupled to Full Sw. 


1 





given, the first theme 1440, and second 
theme 1441. Let me urge that a quick, 
snappy tempo is necessary or the piece 
will not go across. Nothing particularly 
modern here, by the way. With the ex- 
ceptions of a few bizarre progressions 
every chord in it could have been written 
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by Mozart or Papa Haydn. The piece 
should make an excellent postlude, or con- 
cluding number on a recital program. 
Carillon should run a close second to 
the Joyous March in general popularity, 
as a good Chimes piece never fails to go 
across, when played upon an adequate 
organ and given an adequate interpreta- 
tion—two important items, by the way. 
The piece really should not be attempted 
upon an organ without Chimes and the 
addition of a Celesta will greatly enhance 





its effectiveness. The piece opens (1442) 
with a passage of a type of which Mr. 
Sowerby seems to be very fond, judging 
by passages of similar character in his 
other pieces—a series of shifting progres- 
sions, with dreamy, luscious harmonies. 
Verily, as Ganz said, the man who can 
write such music is a poet. The main 
carillon theme, introduced first on the 
Celesta and later on the Chimes, is a 


3 





typical bell-like motive (1443). A pleas- 
ing and effective contrast is introduced 
toward the close when, after a brief cli- 
max, the bell theme appears for an instant 
on the full organ. 


When we turn to Rejoice Ye Pure in 
Heart we find we have much stronger 
meat. Here the composer is beginning to 
try his wings in the modern idiom, 
though very modestly, tentatively, as it 
were. He himself admits he was a “mere 
babe in arms” when he wrote the piece. 
The sub-title Chorale-Prelude is decided- 
ly misleading if one expects to find any- 
thing even remotely resembling any of the 
chorale-preludes of Bach, the only resem- 
blance, if any, being in the fact that the 
work is based upon a familiar hymn-tune. 
The term “choral”. would indeed seem to 
be more apt, as in general form, structure 
and character the work bears considerable 
resemblance to the last two chorals of 
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Cesar Franck. Certainly it is built along 
heroic lines, and if a “babe in arms” can 
produce such music we cannot but wonder 
what will be the product of a fully ripened 





maturity. The main theme (1444) is of 
course Messiter’s grand old hymn-tune. A 
most excellent foil or contrast to this 
principal subject, with its sturdy, martial 





character, is afforded by (1445) the second 
theme, a quiet, descending figure with an 
odd harmonization which gives it an at- 
mosphere of mystery or “other-world- 
ness”. The two themes are combined 
toward the close of the work with some- 
times interesting harmonic results. On 





page six an enigmatic passage (1446) oc- 
curs which will probably make the flesh 
of some of our ultra-conservatives creep. 
“Melodic metamorphosis” ?—-or what have 
vou? And a little later on we have the 
hymn tune in the pedals. 

When we turn to the next number on 
our list we find in Madrigal as perfect and 
lovely a gem as can be found in all organ 
literature. The piece is one continuous 
stream of spontaneous melody, first one 
voice and then another carrying the 
theme, but all the parts weaving in and 
out and forming an intricate piece of con- 
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tripuntal tapestry of exceedingly rich 
and beautiful design. So many lovely pas- 
sages abound—every measure is indeed a 
thing of rare beauty—that it becomes dif- 
ficult to select any for quotation. In the 
opening measures (1447) occurs a series 
of progressions which will give the mod- 
ernists something to think about. Any at- 
tempt to analyze it on the basis of either 


——_———~ 
gga 


——— 





44% 


Soft Flute 


polytonality or atonality is bound to re- 
sult in some interesting conjectures, but 
whatever may be the structure of the 
chords which Mr. Sowerby uses, the fact 
remains that the passage here quoted, if 
played on a shimmering flute or celesta, 
is of indescribable charm and beauty, like 
some exotic flower. A similar passage oc- 
curs toward the close. The principal 


= 





theme (1448) is quoted from a later ap: 
pearance. .The combination of sheer lyric 
beauty and luscious harmony results in a 
rapt intensity of utterance equalled only 
by Franck at his best. And yet it has been 
said that the gift of pure melody-writing is 
dying out among Americans! The second 
subject with its rising inflection is sung by 
the Oboe or Clarinet and proves a very ef- 
fective foil or contrast to the first. 
Madrigal is neither heroic, grandiose, nor 
brilliant — although Mr. Sowerby can be 
all of these things when the occasion per- 
mits—but rather does it resemble some 
lovely, tender flower, delicate, intimate, 
altogether charming. 


(To be Continued) 
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Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


ET ME QUOTE from a 
» letter from one of our 
readers: “While reading 
the works of the late 
George Ashdown Auds- 
ley, I continually come across his 
remarks on the scaling of organ 
pipes, and often try to compare 
them with the scales used in organs 
being built at the present time. 
This is impossible, however, be- 
cause Audsley used a system which 
involved actual measurements to 
hundredths of an inch, while all 
one can find out about the scales 
used in a modern organ is the pro- 
portionate scale of each stop to the 
largest in the organ—i.e., no 
measurement is given to start out 
with, or indeed anything but the 
number, 38 for instance, as repre- 
senting the diameter of the CC 
pipe of the Great Organ First 
Diapason. , I would greatly appre- 
ciate your telling me what the 
diameter of the CC pipe labéled 
38 is in fractions of inches, and in 
addition any other data which you 
think will aid me in understanding 
this subject.” 








Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Dr. Audsley used the typical 
English practise of referring to the 
diameter, or scales, of organ pipes 
in inches and fractions which in 
many ways is the most logical and 
definite way of stating the scale of 
a rank of pipes. 

Obviously when the exact diam- 
eter of the CC pipe is known defi- 
nitely in inches there can be no 
chance for mistake or argument 
and when it is known at what 
point the diameter is half of this, 
whether at the 16th, 17th or 18th 
pipe above, almost everything is 
known that can be given about the 
diameter of the pipes of that par- 
ticular register. 

A great many years ago in 
America a different system of de- 
signating pipe scales was devised 
which is almost universally used 
among the various builders, though 
the same numbers do not neces- 
sarily indicate precisely the same 
thing. Number 7 on this scale 
represents a pipe one meter in 
diameter, and this scale proceeded 
upward, halving its diameter on 
the 16th pipe, so that a pipe of 
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scale 16 would be % meter in di- 
ameter and a pipe of scale 32 would 
be ™% meter or slightly less than 
10 inches in diameter. A 38 scale 
pipe, therefore, would be about 8” 
in diameter. The 40 scale pipe 
about 734” in diameter. <A 42 
scale pipe about 634” in diameter. 
Therefore 58 scale string-tone 
pipe, which is 16 pipes above a 42 
scale Diapason, would be half the 
diameter of the 42 scale pipe, or a 
334” diameter for the CC pipe. 

These dimensions are accurate 
within about 1/16” as there seems 
to be no absolute comparison. 
Each builder has developed his own 
scales, and quantities of them for 
the various pipes they manufac- 
ture. It is quite common to have 
the Diapason scale halved on the 
16th pipe, but frequently it is not 
halved till the 1%th. String-tone 
ranks are usually made so that 
they do not halve until the 19th 
pipe, for they grow smaller more 
slowly than Diapason pipes as 
they proceed upward in the scale. 

It will appear from this that 
there is approximately 5@” differ- 
ence between the diameters of the 
CC pipe of 42 scale and 40 scale 
Diapasons and slightly more than 
this between 40 and 38 scales. 

The trade pipe-makers, particu- 
larly in this country, always refer 
to the scale of the pipes they make 
by number rather than in inches 
and one commercial pipe maker’s 
38 scale Diapason is very nearly 
the same diameter as another’s. 
This number-scale is for the most 
part an arbitrary arrangement, but 
so long as it is well understood and 
generally adopted, it serves the 
purpose quite efficiently. 
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Three-manual Comparatives 


A Reader Accepts the Editor’s Invitation and Submits 
Another Stoplist for Comparative Analysis 


By EMERSON L. RICHARDS 
IN JULY you have invited 







C 6) suggestions for a model 3- 
re (o manual organ in competi- 
JA tion with your First Bap- 





tist, Evanston, specification. 
It so happens that I had prepared 
a specification that was to have in 
it the traditional English Great 
and Swell as well as the advantage 
of modern American design. This 
specification has just seven pipes 
more than that in the Evanston 
specification and therefore can be 
compared with it. 

From my view point, the Evans- 
ton design is weak in organ tone, 
particularly Diapasons. ‘There is 
really only one unison Diapason on 
the Great and one in the Swell. 
There is no true’ Mixture in the 
ensemble at any point. 

The English Swell consists of a 
reed and mixture chorus and can- 
not be produced without the Swell 
Mixture, which is absent in your 
design. 

In the one submitted for com- 
parison there are four unison Dia- 
pasons. There is also present the 
reed and mixture Swell. There is 
plenty of flute variety and the 
string section is very much strong- 
er than in the First Baptist organ. 
In addition, there is greater reed 
variety, particularly as the 16’ 
Clarinet provides a soft reed for the 
pedal. 


Every tonal element is present in 
the suggested design except the 
Corno d’Amore and the English 
Horn, both of which may be pro- 
cured synthetically in my design as 
well as many other interesting com- 
binations by use of the off-unisons. 

The Great Diapasons are unen- 
closed, consequently there will be far 
greater punch in the suggested de- 
sign than that provided in the Evans- 
ton lay-out, a matter not to be over- 
looked in a church of some size. 


The Harps and Chimes have been 
omitted for the reason that it is 
more difficult at a subsequent time to 
add to the structure of the organ 
than it is to add these elements, since 
they form no integral part of the or- 
gan structure and have nothing to 
do with the performance of organ 
music. Very. nice in themselves, but 
quite easily dispensed with in a 
church organ. 


V 96; Roo. S 63. B3e: P 1992. 
TONAL CONTENT 
DIAPASONS: 
1 16 Contra Bass 85m 
16, 8, 4; 16, 8. 
2 Dulciana 97m 
32 t.c., 8, 4; 
16,8. 4 2. 1 3/5; 16; 8. 
3 8 Diapason One 61m 
4 Diapason Two 61m 
5 Geigen Diapason 61m 
6 Horn Diapason 61m 
a Dulciana Celest t.c. 49m 
8 4 Octave 61m 
9 2 Fifteenth 61m 
10 IV Mixture 244m 
STRINGS: 
11 8 Violoncella 61m 
12 Cello Celeste t.c. 49m 
13 Gamba 61m 
14 Gamba Celeste 61m 
15 Muted String 61m 
16 4 Geigen Octave 61m 
FLUTES 
17 16 Rohrflote 97m 
16, 8, 4, 2 2/3, 2; 16, 8. 
18 Tibia 56w 
16, 10 2/3, 8, 5 1/3, 4. 
19 8 Hohlflote 61w 
20 Concert Flute 97w 
8; 8, 4, 2 2/3, 2. 
REEDS: 
21 16 Trombone 85r 
8; 4. 8s 16,8. 
22 Waldhorn 85r 
16, 8, 4; 16, 8. 
23 Clarinet 73r 
16, 8; 16. 
24 «8 Trompette 61r 
25 French Horn 61r 
26 Vox Humana 61r 
THE CONSOLE 
PEDAL: 
32 Resultant 
16 Dulciana 2 
Contrabass 1 
Tibia 18 
Rohrflote 17 
10% Quint 18 
8 Octave 1 
Dolce 2 
“Grossflote” 18 
Flute 17 
54% Twelfth 18 
4 Flute 18 
16 ‘Trombone 21 
Waldhorn 22 
Clarinet 23 
8 Tromba 21 
“Cornopean” 22 
GREAT: 
32. ~— Dolce 2 
16 Contrabass 1 
8 Diapason One 3 
Diapason Two 4 
Dulciana 2 
“Geigen Principal” 1 
Concert Flute 20 
4 Octave 8 
“Principal” 1 
Dulcet 2 
2 Fifteenth 9 
8 Tromba 21 
4 “Clarion” 21 
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SWELL: 

16 Rohrflote .17 

8 Geigen Diapason 5 
Gamba 13 


Gamba Celeste 14 
Muted String 15 
Hohlflote 19 
Rohrflote 17 

4 Geigen Octave 16 
Flute 17 

2%, Twelfth 17 

2 Flautino 17 

IV Mixture 10 

16 Waldhorn 22 

8 Trompette 24 
“Cornopean” 22 
Vox Humana 26 


4 “Clarion” 22 
CHOIR: 
16 Dulciana 2 


8 Horn Diapason 6 

Dulciana 2 

Dulciana Celeste 7 

Violoncello 11 

Cello Celeste 12 

Concert Flute 20 
4 Dolce 2 

“Flauto Traverso” 20 
224 Nazard 20 
2 Dulcet 2 

Piccolo 20 
13/5 Tierce 2 
1 Dulcinet 2 
16 Clarinet 23 
8 Clarinet 23 

Tromba 21 

French Horn 25 

Senator Richards’ stoplist adopts the in- 

teresting manner of presenting Unit Or- 
gans, and it is given herewith in that 
form with such minor modifications as 
are desirable for easiest comprehensi- 
bility. The list of stops in the console 
merely indicates pitch and, after each 
name, the element from which it has been 
derived in the Tonal Content; stops print- 
ed in quotations are those derived from 
registers of another name in the Tonal 
Content of the organ. The Evanston 
First Baptist stoplist will be found on 
page 240 of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
for July 1928. 
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NHE ACCOMPANYING 
Pox ietter and stoplist from 
BR) Senator Richards are well 

worthy of study and show 

a most ingenious scheme. 
He is, however, somewhat mis- 
taken in assuming his organ can be 
built for the price of the First Bap- 
tist organ of Evanston, to which 
he compares it. By checking the 
figures rather carefully 1 find if his 
organ were built by the same com- 
pany that is doing the Evanston 
First Baptist they would want $2,- 
000 more without Harp = and 
Chimes, and if these were added, 
as they were in the original 
scheme, the price would be $4,000 
more, or about 20% increase. 

His scheme also has no 16’ Pedal 
Diapason but a 16’ Tibia Clausa. 
If he had the Open Wood stop this 
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would add $500 more to his 
scheme, approximately. 

I believe the scheme of the First 
Baptist, Evanston, has organ tone 
enough for any moderate sized 
church, though if the organ were 
placed in a very large auditorium 
one or two additional Diapasons 
would be desirable. I have de- 
veloped the organ tone on the 
Great up to and including the 15th, 
with two strengths of Flute tone, 
which would certainly make my 
Great Organ more usable than his, 
especially as it is all under expres- 
sion. If the English Swell Organ 
must have a four-rank Mixture 
this could be added for $500 and 
could certainly make my Swell 
superior in all respects to the 
Senator’s, as my Swell reed chorus 
is developed in independent sets; 
and while I lack one set of strings 
as compared to his, I have a Flute 
Celeste (two ranks) and a soft solo 
reed which more than compensates 
for the string deficiency. 

I am not in agreement with the 
Senator in his idea that the Corno 
d’ Amore and English Horn, for 
the purpose they are intended, can 
be procured synthetically in his de- 
sign, our design, or anybody’s de- 
It is true that one can go to 


sign. 
certain organs and draw certain 


combinations with mutations that 
in certain registers will resemble 
these solo reeds. But one can 
never duplicate the singing effect 
throughout the entire compass that 
is essential to their proper use in 
organ playing. 

The Senator’s Choir Organ has 
two strings which my scheme does 
not have, and carries the Dulciana 
unification further. Also it extends 
the Clarinet to 16’ pitch and utilizes 
the Great Tromba, but lacks the 
English Horn of my scheme. I 
have never been very keen about 
having strings of any great power 
on the Choir Organ, but find other 
people do sometimes like this. 

The Pedal Organ is not as good 
as the Evanston scheme so far as 
having an open wood 16’ Diapason, 
but it has an additional 16’ bass 
Clarinet, which is not the type of 
soft reed tone that to my mind is 
most useful in the Pedal. If a soft 
reed in the Pedal is desired it would 
be better to make it a Fagotto or 
Bassoon extension downwards of 
the Oboe. It seems that I. have 
provided more of the interesting 
specialties like the soft reeds and 
delicate Flute Celeste than the 
Senator has. He has been more 
generous with the strings but out- 
side of these two differences, the 
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riajor difference is size. His speci- 
fication is larger and consequently 
more expensive to build than mine. 
If the additional amount that his 
scheme costs were added to the 
First Baptist for an additional 
Diapason and two or three ranks 
of strings J believe the First Bap- 
tist scheme would have the advant- 
age over the Senator’s. 

One reason why his scheme has 
about the same number of pipes is 
that his chest scale is 61 instead of 
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73, which on 25 sets would cause 
a saving of some 300 pipes. It is 
questionable if this is a good place 
to save. Certainly there are many 
advantages in having at least the 
Swell Organ extended to 73 notes. 
It seems to me well worth while 
to compare these two schemes for 
when they are carefully analyzed 
they are not so nearly of a size as 
the number of pipes would indi- 

cate. 
—W.H. B. 


Organs Under the Microscope 


An Application of Constructive Criticism in an Effort 
To Encourage the Much that is Good 


By WILLIAM H, BARNES 


HE ACCOMPANYING 
stoplist was drawn by Mr. 
Charles M. Courboin and 
it would certainly be a 
work of super-erogation to 

attempt to criticise or find fault with 
my good friend Mr. Courboin. I do 
wish, however, to comment on a few 
of its interesting and rather unusual 
features. 


In the first place, this scheme will 
be welcomed by the Straight Organ 
enthusiasts; there is no borrowing 
except in the Pedal. The Great, 
Swell, and Pedal Organs are all un- 
usually complete and the Solo en- 
tirely adequate. The Choir Organ 
alone being sacrificed, for what 
reasons I do not know, but probably 
the usual ones—lack of either space 
or money. This Choir Organ is no 
larger than would be found on a 
very modest-sized three-manual, be- 
ing entirely of an accompanimental 
nature with one solo reed. Unless 
the Choir Organ actually is large 
enough to be what it traditionally 
was, formerly a small Great Organ, 
I do not know that this is all that is 
necessary from the Choir as it is 
commonly used in America. In fact 
I find a tendency on the part of 
English builders, particularly Henry 
Willis, to minimize the size and im- 
portance of the Choir Organ on any 
but his largest works and this is cer- 
tainly the place to cut down and save 
money in an organ of three or four 
iaanuals. I would personally have 
liked one or two mutations and an- 
other solo reed on the Choir rather 
than the Echo Organ, but I am sure 
the Congregation would not, so why 
worry about this? 





The Great Organ is designed first 
and foremost for solidity and power. 


I presume the nasard will in 
reality be a 12th of Diapason quality 
as it should be. 

The Swell Organ is particularly 
complete. The only lack I find in the 
organ is a 16’ string on the manuals. 
A double Salicional or Contra Viole 
would be a valuable addition to the 
Choir Organ and might well have 
been extended to the Pedal, omitting 
the Violone, as the Great double 
Diapason is available on the Pedal. 

Be this as it may, there has never 
been a scheme yet devised that could 
not be changed and tampered with 
by others who think they can im- 
prove on it and I am willing to ad- 
mit that this stoplist for a moderate 
sized four-manual organ is probably 
as nearly complete and generally use- 
ful as one is likely to encounter in a 
long time. It has fewer fads and 
fancies and more solid organ than 
most. 

The fact is that Mr. Courboin and 
I are so fortunately in agreement on 
most matters connected with organ 
building and designing that there is 
little that I can say except that I 
thoroughly approve and most heart- 
ily endorse all that he has done here, 
particularly having the Great Organ 
enclosed separately. 

The Welte-Mignon Corporation 
are to be congratulated on building 
this organ which I am sure will be a 
most effective and outstanding in- 
strument. 

If any readers wish to inquire how 
I can be consistent in saying that Mr. 
Courboin and I are in agreement and 
in publishing his stoplist with no 
borrowing or unifications of any 
kind in the manuals, while nearly all 
the schemes I submit have recourse 
to more or less unification, the an- 
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THE WELTE CONSOLE FOR ST. PAUL'S 


The stop-knob groups are, left to right: 


a Universal Independent Crescendo Coupler, 


shutters or shutter from any shoe. 


swer is easy. Mr. Courboin’s stop- 
list was prepared for a church with 
ample money and space available. 


If a church I am designing an or- 
gan for has $30,000 to spend, I pro- 
pose the same kind of an organ as 
Mr. Courboin. This has _ only 
happened twice in my experience; 
the churches with $10,000 to $15,- 
000 to spend are most numerous. 
This is therefore where the prob- 
lem really lies and where the com- 
promise must be made between 
wholly artistic design and the most 
usefulness for the limited appro- 
priation. 

| 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. PAut’s PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Welte-Mignon 
Stoplist by Mr. CHartes M. Coursorn 


vy, R. S. B. P, 
P 4. 4, 16. pA 212. 
G 10. 10. 13. _—. 718. 
S ay: 21, 20. —. 1449. 
C Me 5, 8. —. 365. 
L 5. 5, 8. —. 365. 
E 4. 4. 5. —. 280. 

45. 49, 70. 1%. 3389. 
Obvious abbreviations: Voices, Ranks, 
Stops, Borrows, Pipes; ae Great, 
Swell, Choir, Solo (L), Echo. A Voice 


is an indivisible entity of tone, whether 
representing one Rank of pipes or many, 
controlled by a Stop-tongue or Stop-knob. 
All other terms are self explanatory. 


PEDAL: V4. R4. 


1 32 Bourdon No. 5 

2 16 Diapason 44w 

3 Diapason No. 16-G 
4 Violone 44m 

5 Bourdon 56w 

6 Bourdon No. 26-S 

7 Echo Bourdon 12w 
8 8 Diapason No. 2 

9 Violone No. 4 

10 Bourdon No. 5 

11 “Still Gedeckt” 

12 4 Super Octave 12m 
13 16 Bombarde 44r 

14 Posaune No. 38-S 
15 8 Bombarde No. 13 

A Chimes (From Solo) 
GREAT: V 10. R10. S 13. 
EXPRESSIVE 

16 16 Diapason 73m 

17. 8 Diapason One 73m 
18 Diapason Two 73m 
19 Hohlflote 73w 

20 Tibia 73w 

ot. 4 Octave 73m 

22 Harmonic Flute 73m 
23 2% Nasard 73m 

24 2 Fifteenth 61m 

25 8 Tromba 73r 

B Harp (From Choir) 
Cc Chimes (From Solo) 
D> <4 Harp (From Choir) 
SWELL: V 1%, R21. S 20. 
26 16 Bourdon 73w 

27.68 Diapason 73m 

28 Viola da Gamba 73m 
29 Voix Celeste 73m 
30 Stopped Flute 73w 
31 Spitzflote 73m 

32 Spitzflote Celeste 73m 


Pedal, Swell; 





hence the device c 


S16: 


Choir, Great, Solo and Echo. M 4 
The square panel over the middle of the top manual is the universal and independent 
crescendo-coupler device by which the shutters may be coupled at will to any shoe 
individually. There are five horizontal grooves in each of which a knob slides back 
and forth and rests in any of the desired five nicks, scarcely discernible in the half- 5) 
tone reproduction herewith presented. These five nicks represent the five shoes, 
and the five knobs represent the five sets of shutters; 
enabling the player to operate any 





Octave 73m 


34 Flauto Traverso 73w 
35 2% Nasard 73m 

56 2 Harmonic Piccolo 61m 
ag Dolce Cornet 305m 
28 16 Posaune 73r 

39 «8 Cornopean 73r 

40 Oboe 73r 

41 Vox Humana 73r 

42 4 Clarion 61r 

E 8 Harp (From Choir) 
F Chimes (From Solo) 
G 4 Harp (From Choir) 
CHOI: Vs Rs. Ss: 

43 8 Dulciana 73m 

44 Unda Maris 73m 

45 Concert Flute 73w 
46 4 Flute 73m 

47 8 Clarinet 73r 

Eee» 28 Harp 61b 

I Chimes (From Solo) 
J 4 Harp (From Choir) 
SOEO: "V5. RS. Ss. 

48 8 Grossgamba 73m 

49 Gamba Celeste 73m 
50 Open Flute 73w 

51 Tuba Mirabilis 73r 
52 French Horn 73r 

K Harp (From Choir) 


i Chimes 25t (Deagan) 
With dampers 
Harp (From Choir) 


Viola Aetheria 73m 
Vox Angelica 73m 
Gedeckt 73w 

6 Vox Humana 61r 
Chimes 25t (Deagan) 

Nos. 1 and 16, on 4” wind pressure. 
Great, Swell, Choir, Echo, 7”; Great and 
Swell reeds on 12”; No. 41 on 7”. 

Solo on 10”, reeds on 15”. 


onstitutes 


COUPLERS 
To 16’ 8’ 4’ 
Pedal GSCL GSCL 
Great GSCL GSCL GSCL 
Swell SE. SEL SE 
Choir SEE, SEL SCL 
Solo LE LE LE 


PISTONS (Double Touch) 


PG: Gée S 6. LEG. “Es. Titers. 


ACCESSORIES 


Crescendos: G., S. C. E. Register. 
Tremulants: G. S. C. L. E, Swell Vox. 
Eche Vox. 
Reversibles: G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 
Contra Bourdon. 
Full Orga. 
Crescendo Indicators. 
5 Canceller Pistons. 
Register Crescendo and Sforzando: 
16’ Stops off 
16’ Couplers off 
4 ’ Couplers off 
Crescendo Couplers: 
Tutti to Swell pedal 
One each for coupling “all shutters to 
any crescendo pedal” 


SKINNER 


gave the profession a treat at the opening 
of the Princeton University organ on 
Oct. 13th, fo which invitations were is- 
sued and tickets supplied for transporta- 
tion from New York and Philadelphia, 
with a special train to carry the New 
York visitors. After the recital there 
was a dinner at the Princeton Inn for the 
guests. Another Skinner triumph, was 
the general verdict. 










Stoplist in consultation with Mr. ARTHUR 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Masonic TEMPLE 
Bennett Organ Co. 


DUNHAM 


V 30. 


1 32 
16 


16 


GREAT: 


16 
8 


R 33. S 47. 
PEDAL: 


Diapason-Resultant 
Diapason 44 
Violone 44 
Bourdon 44 
Bourdon No. 20-S 
Octave No. 2 
Violoncello No. 3 
Bourdon No. 4 
Tuba No. 19-G 


Diapason No. 12 
Diapason Major 73 


B13, P 230s: 


Diapason Two 85 
Dulciana No. 35-C 
Gamba 73 

Grossflote 75 

Melodia No. 36-C 
Octave No. 12 

Flute Harmonic 73 
Tuba Harmonic 85 16’ 
Chimes (From Echo) 


Bourdon No. 26 
Diapason 73 
Salicional 73 
Voix Celeste 2r 134 
Aeoline 73 
Clarabella 73 
Stopped Flute 97 
Flute 73 

Nasard No. 26 
Flauto No. 26 
Dolce Cornet 292 
Cornopean 73 
Oboe 73 

Vox Humana 73 


Diapason 73 
Dulciana 73 
Melodia 73 

Flute Celeste 61 
Dolce Flute 73 
Piccolo 73 
Clarinet 73 

Harp Celesta 49b 
Celesta 49b 


Viola 73 

Vox Angelica 49 t.c. 
Concert Flute 73 
Cathedral Chimes 20t 


WHY DOES A BANK HAVE 
MARBLE COLUMNS? 


“BECAUSE the man who designed the 
bank building was an architect instead 
of a contractor. The contractor would 
hardly think about expressing anything; 
he would be simply bidding on a job, 
whether it was to be bank, sewer, boiler 
works, or a state road. The architect, 
on the other hand, added taste to horse 
sense and with marble columns made the 
bank building express stability, perman- 
ence, security.” 

Thus states the Powers Press of Chi- 
cago. Wonder if that applies to the or- 
gan? Wonder what constitutes an ar- 
chitect of organs? Wonder who assumes 
full responsibility for a building after an 
architect has been engaged, had his say, 
and seen to it that the builder has follow- 
ed his itemized specifications? 

And wonder how far that applies in 
1928 to the realm of organ building? 
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Sweet Nothingness 
By W.H.B. 


THE “DELIRIOUS REPORT- 
ER” who wrote the following for 
the prospectus of the proposed 
Chicago Stadium has done his 
work so well that it has caused 
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verses of Mrs. Barnes which fol- 
low. They are printed for the edi- 
fication of our readers, though we 
hope no such things can ever come 
to pass; yet there is always the 
possibility of some such monstrous 
contraption’s being actually pro- 
duced. 


“MELLIFLUOUS, PUNGENT AND FAIR” 
T.A.O.’s Staff Artist, one o’ the name o’ Heidemann, rises 
to the occasion and depicts the future organist of the future 
Chicago Stadium, in the very act of giving the Overwhelm- 


ing Concord of Music. 


In fact, he rose to the occasion 


some months ago before the occasion arose to itself. 


Mrs. Barnes to perpetrate a so- 
called verse of her own in elabora- 
tion or expansion of the ideas set 
forth. First for the—— 


OVERWHELMING CONCORD 
OF MUSIC 

Constant music will sway the crowds 
and quicken the flagging energy of con- 
testants—a swelling, thunderous, throb- 
bing concord of martial and gladiatorial 
strains, pouring from this mammoth 
Barton Organ. This mammoth instru- 
ment is not like the pipe organ of 
church or theater. It plays, simultane- 
ously, forty harmonizing snare drums, 
sixteen violins, twelve saxophones, 
four bass drums, twelve flutes, nine 
clarinets, six trumpets, seven French 
horns and other essential orchestral in- 
struments. It has six great manuals, 
or keyboards. No living organist 
could reach all the keys and stops of 
the gigantic Barton organ unless the 
manuals were distributed on three 
sides of the player and above his head. 
Music can not only soothe the savage 
beast! It can whip the tired sprinter 
into a final burst of speed; lift the 
dazed fighter off the canvas of the ring 
and rally him to a:slashing counter at- 
tack; launch an apathetic audience into 
a frenzy of applause; exalt the spirit 
of the victor and soften the disappoint- 
ment of the vanquished. Music can 
entertain, refresh and fill the hours 
with true enjoyment. 


The Editors assume no responsi- 
bility for the truth of the state- 
ments in the foregoing or in the 


An organ to be in the Stadium large 

In Chicago, the City of Smoke, 

If you hear of its merits, you'll know 
it’s a joke; 

The “ads” for my part make me choke. 


The pulsating concord of thundering 
chords 

Which from it will come with a bang 

Resembles no organ ’tis said, but I’m 
told 

A concatenation of instruments bold. 


Violins, saxaphones, trumpets and 
drums: 

Such sounds for soothing the senses, 

Such joy for the applauding co-ed; 

The sprinting contestant on hearing 

Will surely be raised from the dead. 


When the organist clever, and that he 
must be, 

Shall play with his hands and his toes, 

For the manuals six, on the sides and 
o’er head, 

Make him wish he could play with his 
nose. 


This most marvellous monstrously 
modern affair, 

Mellifluous, pungent and fair, 

With manuals to right of you, left of 
you, top of you, 

Makes music melodic and utterly rare. 


These wonders, I say to you, pray to 
you, write to you, 

And more—much, much more will the 
“ad” to you bare. 





Under the Editorship of 
Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


ew—w ASHION in music is a 
strange thing. There are 
certain compositions which 

appear on programs every- 
where for some time and 
then gradually disappear. I remem- 
ber as a student an epidemic of cer- 
tain piano pieces, notably Henselt’s 
WERE I a Birp, Schumann’s CarNI- 
vAL, the Schubert-Tausig MarcHE 
MiuitarrE. In each case some 
prominent performer had started to 
use the work on all his programs 
with the resulting contagion among 
his colleagues. 

In church music the same condi- 
tion exists. Certain anthems and or- 
gan pieces have waves of popularity 
which in some cases can scarcely be 
justified. The best of the standard 
repertoire in choral music is of 
course beyond reproach. But the 
reason for the continued popularity 
of many vapid concoctions lies in the 
fact that the folks in the pews find 
them entertaining. In many church- 
es the duty of the music department 
is largely to entertain. 

Organists who claim eminence and 
who should set good examples must 
be indeed careful as to-the sort of 


fashions they set. Whether the 
eminence is national or local the in- 
fluence is the same. Yet even at 
conventions of the profession may be 
found performances of compositions 
which are not worthy of emulation. 
Last summer a choral number was 
given at one of the gatherings which 
belongs to the Dark Ages of Ameri- 
can church music. Possibly there 
was a historical fitness but the ex- 
ample was not good. Time is doing 
what it can to obliterate the past sins 
of our musical culture. Let us keep 
up to the mark in our standards. 
The past decade has brought to 
light so much that is encouraging 
that we must nurture the new depart- 
ure as best we can. 

I have remarked before, the work 
of our present crop of choral writers 
is of promising quality. When we 
may use so many splendid compos- 
itions from the pens of Candlyn, 
Gaul, James, Matthews, McCollin, 
DeLamarter, Sowerby, Barnes and 
others of this century, why should 
we accept the mediocrities of the 
past? The past has indeed its 
glories. Of these we may partake 
in liberal doses. But they should be 
tinctured with the pungency and 
spice of modern life as reflected by 
the writings of our modern compos- 
ers. 


Here we encounter the question of 
discrimination. Our _ profession 
prides itself upon its musicianship. 
We brag about our theoretical train- 
ing and our powers in the realms of 
esthetics. As a study is made of pro- 
grams in the churches one must 
pause to wonder why the organist be- 
lieves himself to be such a paragon. 
Mixed in with the finest of choral 
and organ music is to be found 
mediocrities that refute such claims. 
There is not much doubt that there 
is in the current usage music which 
is quite in the class with the piano 
music of the third-rate piano teach- 
er of forty years ago, when the pupil 
“took lessons” and learned to play 
“The Chapel in the Mountains”. 

It is not sufficient to have been a 
harmony student for a few months 
or even to have mastered the rules 
of strict counterpoint. While it may 
not be possible to say just what com- 
positions have the quality of genius 
it is rather easy to detect the work 
of a person who is patently unin- 
itiated in the art of composition as it 
is known today. Apparently organ- 
ists take their course in theoretical 
music as a child takes his medicine. 
It is supposed to be necessary to do 
this harmonic work as a part of rou- 
tine training. To make any possible 
use of the principles of theory in the 
selection of music does not seem to 
occur to many of us. We are con- 
tent to follow the crowd and play or 
sing what is done by others. Or 
else we are attracted by the super- 
ficial tune of some concoction by a 
person whose name we have heard 
and whose “compositions” number 
well into the hundreds. Isn’t it 
better to use a little of the musical 
culture that training and common 
sense should have furnished ? 
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Impressions of an American Abroad 


A New Yorker Goes Abroad and Compares Notes with Church 
Music as he Found it There and as He Finds it Here 


HAVE just returned from a 
service in Kings College 

Chapel and while the fire 

still burns within me I shall 

give my impressions of a 

few services heard in Great Britain. 
My first service was in Chester. I 
entered as the Psalter was being 
sung. All I got was a jumble of 
sounds, so I moved up close to the 
choir. I listened to see if any stray 
words or sentences might come my 
way, but all in vain. The boys sang 


a round head tone with no attempt 
at enunciation. The canticles were 
fairly done but the responses were 


chopped off hurriedly. This I have 
found to be the custom in other 
choirs over here. In the Episcopal 
Cathedral in Edinburgh the Amens 
are snapped out faster than one can 
speak them. I was rather dis- 
appointed, as the choir was large 
enough to do good work. It was a 
listless performance. 


At Edinburgh I heard the best 
and worst services I have heard so 
far; the best at St. Giles’ and the 
worst at St. Mary’s. At St. Giles’ 
they had a mixed choir that sang 
well and with fine expression, 
especially in the Psalter! The Pres- 
byterians were much superior to the 
Episcopalians at their own _ par- 
ticular stunt. Their singing of the 
paraphrases was fine, the congrega- 
tion joining in lustily and intelligent- 
ly. It was inspiring to see that huge 
congregation and to hear them. 
Perhaps the very meagre attendance 
is one reason for the apathy of the 
Episcopal choirs. This was the best 
choir I have heard although it in no 
sense compares with those of Dr. 
Clarence Dickinson or Dr. David 
McK. Wiiliams. 

All the choirs I have heard lack 
good men’s voices, particularly ten- 
ors. The boychoirs are all top and 
bottom with no middle voices dis- 
tinguishable. The male altos are 
better than ours, as here we rarely 
can hear them at all and then only 
mildly, whereas at home they either 
hoot loudly or are at rest. Who in- 
vented that idea of tone and called 
it singing? They all sound like a 
man with paralyzed vocal chords, 
only instead of apologizing for their 
affliction they boast of it. 

From female tenors and male al- 
tos kind Heaven deliver us! At St. 
Mary’s Cathedral we heard even- 
song and there is no use in describ- 





ing, or trying to describe, that serv- 
ice. It was the worst I have heard 
in years anywhere. In the evening 
I went to hear Dr. Hollins, ac- 
quaintance with whom I had renew- 
ed the day before. It was a popular 
evening service and the church was 
filled, including galleries. I wish all 
of our young organists could take a 
course with him on how to accom- 
pany the services. He played on the 
congregation as he did on his two 
manual organ. Nuances, phrasing, 
ritards, and beautiful diminuendos 
were done with the flexibility of a 
trained chorus, all suggested subtly 
by a little, quiet, blind man at a con- 
sole with his back turned on them. 
One paraphrased Psalm will long 
linger in my memory, in which the 
division of parts was beautifully 
done, the men and women dividing 
it as though rehearsed. It was a sim- 
ple, devout, uplifting service, truly 
religious. After all, the thing which 
makes a service what it ought to be 
is the spirit animating the minister 
and the organist. ; 
The best service was at York, 
Durham having a plain service the 
day- we were there. The service 
was unaccompanied, some minor 
canon, or something else minor, di- 
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recting the choir in the canticles and 
anthem. The boys’ tone was better 
here and the Psalter was very inter- 
estingly diversified, much the most 
novel way I have ever heard, and 
effective. The versicles more de- 
vout, yet like the others, chopped off 
on the end. Better basses, but ten- 
ors and altos poor. 


Then on down to Cambridge, 
where I realized a long time am- 
bition, which was to hear Kings Col- 
lege Chapel Choir. The boys were 
very good, their ease on the top be- 
ing especially noticeable; but the 
men, outside of two basses, might 
just as well have not been there. 
And slow? Never have I heard a 
service dragged out as unmercifully 
as that one. On the way out the 
rest of my party vowed never again 
to go to an Episcopal Church in 
England. 

The Church of England needs to 
revise more than her prayer book. 
The whole thing, clergy, choirs and 
organists seem to be full of dry rot, 
and compared to the Presbyterians, 
are in a very bad way. They ham- 
mer away at the boys until they are 
letter perfect, but the men’s voices 
are bad, and they have no sense of 
worship or musical feeling. No 
male choir I have heard can com- 
pare with our second-rate ones, and 
my friend Mitchell at Grace Church 
can teach them all out of what he 
has forgotten. 

Wiiiam A. GOLDSWORTHY 


Choral Societies and Programs 


Points of Helpful Interest in the Presentation of Elaborate 
Musicales Devoted to Cantatas and Oratorios 


By LeROY V. BRANT 


vy’ KEEPING up a regular at- 
> tendance at rehearsals and 
services is always a prob- 
lem with the choirmaster. 
In our choral society we 
have tried a system which improves 
conditions, although I would not pre- 
sume to say that it entirely corrects 
them. I shall outline it very briefly: 

We divide our membership into 
two sides, the division being made 
entirely by chance, our team captain 
drawing a name from a hat, then the 
other, and so on. Two live wires are 
selected for team captains. We 
named one division The Sharps, the 
other The Flats; the accompanist, 
director, and secretary for the con- 
test (for such it was), belonged to 


neither team. They called them- 
selves The Naturals. The purpose 
was to hold a membership and at- 
tendance contest, the contest to ex- 
tend over a period of, say, four 
months and the losers to furnish an 
evening’s entertainment with re- 
freshments to the entire group. 

The winners of the contest were 
to be adjudged by points, which were 
allowed for attendance and bringing 
a new member, as follows: 

A new member who should re- 
main until after the contest closed, 
was to count thirty points. Attend- 
ance at a rehearsal on time (7:30), 
four points. Before eight o'clock, 
two points; before 8:15, one point. 
For total absence, a point deducted 
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from the total score of that side. 
Members signed the roll as they en- 
tered the rehearsal hall, the Flats one 
book, the Sharps the other. At 7:30 
a line would be drawn on the page 
and the hour written, similariy at 8, 
and at 8:15. Thus the secretary 
could allot the proper credits. Points 
were allowed for extra rehearsals, 
and for appearance at a concert 5 
points were given. 

Ther in addition to the above each 
team captain divided his membership 
into groups of two, Brown and 
Smith, for example. Brown prom- 
ises to call Smith up during the week, 
engages to see that he is at the re- 
hearsal; Smith engages the same 
thing with respect to Brown. At 
each meeting of the society there is 
a roll call. Brown must answer 
“Here with Smith’, Smith must 
answer “Here with Brown”, or else 
the one must explain the absence of 
the other. If he has failed to get in 
touch with his “Buddy” during the 
week, one point is deducted for such 
failure. 

This all sounds a little compli- 
cated. It is not complicated, at 
all. The detail is to be handled by 
a special secretary, who must have 
the following materials: A dupli- 
cate of the regular roll; on this du- 
plicate she must mark for a total 
absence, in which case she will 
place a figure One after the name, 
indicating one point to be deduct- 
ed; or on this list she will mark a 
One after the name of some person 
who has failed to see his “Buddy”, 
to be similarly counted off. She 
must have two small books, one 
for the Flats, one for the Sharps. 
In these books she arranges the 
two teams alphabetically, leaving 
three or four spaces between 
names, so that any new members 
may be properly entered. From 
the attendance sheets which are 
signed as the signers enter the 
room, she will make up a weekly 
record, placing the proper credits 
after proper names. Any new 
members brought in she will enter 
in the book in red ink. At the close 
of the contest, before totalling the 
entire tally, she will look over all 
red-ink names to see whether any 
may have dropped out, and if any 

have she will not count such a score 
into the total. 

The above plan works very well, 
especially if the director makes the 
members think they are having fun 
out of it. Let him joke a little 
about the matter, and he will find 
a response gratifying. The plan 
will work as well for a small choir, 
I think, as for a larger group. I 
have worked it with the larger 
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chorus, but have not tried it with 
the smaller choir. 





By R. W. D. 


Music for Christmas 
“CHRIST -IS BORN OF MAIDEN FAir’— 
Mackinnon. This little carol has a 
quaintness and atmosphere which make 
its use at Christmas time especially attrac- 
tive. It is simple and not difficult to per- 
form unaccompanied. The melody is 
good and the deft touches that distin- 
guish its harmonic color reveal the rea- 
son for Mr. Mackinnon’s preeminence as 
a composer of this sort of music. (Gray) 

“Mary Kepr ALL THESE THINGS’— 
Barnes. This may be used by a solo 
quartet. There is a solo treatment of 
each of the four stanzas for each solo 
voice with a choral refrain. The solos 
are each different. It is in keeping with 
the present style of keeping the Christmas 
music simple and with the carol type 
predominant. (Ditson) 

“THe StorKE’— Clokey. Another carol, 
being a setting of verses found on the 
fly-leaf of a 16th Century prayer book. 
Mr. Clokey has done his usual good job 
in reflecting the spirit of antiquity to the 
carol. The solo voice which sings 
throughout is the alto. (Fischer) 

“On (CHRISTMAS Morninc’—Candlyn. 
This is one of the older carols that have 
become so widely used in America. 
There is more of the triumphant in this 
than in the others mentioned, there are 
no solos, the parts are managed with 


skill so that the difficulties are few. 
(Gray) 

“Come HITHER, YE FatitHru.”’—Mc- 
Collin. The fifth in this series of 


splendid carols by native composers and 
not a bit inferior. It is to be sung a 
capella, there is some division of the 
vocal parts, a fine double obbligato part 
has been superimposed for soprano and 
tenor solo voices. This work won the 
prize offered for a composition to be writ- 
ten for the Westminster Choir. (Ditson) 

“DecK THE HALL”’—Erickson (arr.) 
An adaptation of an old Welsh carol. It 
is not “liturgical” in style and spirit, but 
carols are not intended to be such. For 
those who are not so limited this carol 
presents something very unusual and at- 
tractive. (Gray) 

“Now Once AGAIN’—Fletcher. One of 
the newer English carol-anthems. It is 
less conventional than many of the Eng- 
lish carols and contains an effective sec- 
tion for solo quartet. (Novello) 

ORGAN MUSIC 
Gaul—Christmas Pipes of County Clare 
Delamarter—Prelude Gregorian 
Candlyn—Sonata Dramatica 
Dupre—Nativite (Symphonie-Passion) 
Boellmann—Fantaisie Dialogue 
Wood—Nunc_ Dimittis 
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Children’s Choirs 


Practical Suggestions from Experi- 
ence in the Flemington Choirs 


By MISS VOSSELLER 


UNIOR CHOIRS, which 

have been started in so 

many churches only to be 

adandoned after a_ time, 

have in nearly every in- 
stance suffered because a director 
had but little working psychology 
and no real pedagogy. There was 
a great furore in the beginning, but 
as the problems arose and some of 
the children tired of the work, the 
director could not face the issues, 
the choir dragged along for a 
while, and died a natural death, or 
at the beginning of the next season 
was not resumed. Thus many of 
these young choirs have met defeat 
before the real power of their good 
influences could be felt. 

I once rejoiced to hear that any 
church had started a Junior Choir, 
but I have come to regret any start 
unless definite plans were made 
first to have the movement perma- 
nent. In writing to my many cor- 
respondents I always urge them, 
“Above all else, hang on!” 

Now to make a choir of childrer 
a success a number of things are 
required of the director. Here are 
a few of them: 

1. First win the children as your 
champions and all the parents will 
follow. 

2. If you are not the church or 
ganist, the older choir must be con 
sidered, and your utmost tact must 
be displayed to make them feel the 
children’s choir will not in any way 
supplant them. Remember their 
years of service must be considered 
and respected, and your aim must 
be to win them completely in with 
the children and their work. 

3. The pastor will probably re- 
joice in the new choir, and he must 
be consulted in regard to the ser- 
vice plans. Make him your partner 
in producing the most beautiful 
services you are able, to set off the 
topic of his sermons. 

4. Watch yourself teach! Would 
you be interested -if you were a 
child and presented with the ma- 
terial as you give it to the choris- 
ters? 

5. Plan your lessons, and never 
go before a class unprepared. Can 
you make a lesson-plan? It must 
be arranged something like this— 
and for the development of splen- 
did teaching habits, I know of 
nothing that compares to it. 
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Take the lesson you are going 
to teach and arrange it in two col- 
umns. On the left side of the col- 
umn put the Material, and on the 
right side place the Method you 
will use to present it. This must 
be done in detail, even to writing 
down just what you will say to the 
class. When you come to teach 
the lesson you may digress a bit 
from the wording, but you will 
teach in an increasingly logical 
manner; you will ask only leading 
questions ; your quality of thinking 
will grow straighter; and you will 
be delighted with the result of your 
efforts. Of course every lesson 
must be “introduced”. Remember 
the great principle of all good 
teaching is “To lead the pupil from 
what he knows into what he 
doesn’t know”. How often we fail 
here, rushing into a new subject 
without any connection to what has 
gone before. It is like trying to 
paint a picture on top of another, 
instead of preparing a proper back- 
ground. 

Then we must have a summary 
of the lesson too. This gathers up 
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THE FLEMINGTON CONCERT CHOIR 
One of the fruits of the work of Miss Vosseller and her associate faculty in the 
Children’s Choirs of Flemington; this Concert Choir has been organized from the 
members of the Children’s Choirs and already has to its credit a successful concert 


of church music. 


It is unanswerable evidence on the question of the future of the 


professional church organist and his duty. 


all the loose ends and sets them in 
regular order before the eyes of our 
class. On the ability to summar- 
ize well will depend the results of 
our work. This ability to plan and 
execute a choir-rehearsal in a prop- 
er manner makes for the success 
of a Junior Choir’s work. It inter- 
ests the children, makes them re- 
spect what they are doing, and 
builds up a splendid organization. 


Mr. Hugh Mackinnon 


A Composer of Church Music Whose Success has Made His 
Name Prominent Wherever Church Music is Fostered 


FOLLOWED Horace Gree- 
ley’s advice and went 
west to a beautiful uni- 
versity town at the foot of 
the towering Rockies. Not 

long after I was introduced to a tall 
gentleman with a rather pale, seri- 
ous countenance whose name I did 
not quite catch. Mr. Staps and my- 
self in a corner had started a con- 
genial conversation when he sudden- 
ly remarked, “Did you know who 
that man there was?” 

He then enlightened me. 
Mr. Hugh Mackinnon. 

Since then we have become rather 
well acquainted and my estimate ot 
his compositions has increased rapid- 
ly. He is the kind of man one must 
admire. Modest and retiring, he is 
the essence of the word gentleman. 
While he appears rather sombre at 
first meeting, he is a most pleasant 
companion and friend. Any small 
courtesy is accepted gracefully and 
appreciatively. His own work he 
almost always depreciates. There is 
no conceit in the man. On the con- 
trary he is frequently prone to admit 
an ignorance of some detail of musi- 


It was 


cal art which one feels to be most 
certainly exaggerated. 

Hugh Mackinnon was born in 
Vermont not too many years ago. 
He was soon found to be fitted for a 
musical career. After studying in 
New York at the Trinity School and 
under various teachers (among them 
the genial and talented Mark An- 
drews) he began his professional 
life in churches in the east as an or- 
ganist. The boy’s voice interested 
him and he still prefers a male choir. 

There came a time when ill health 
forced him to give up active music 
work and combat a _ dangerous 
malady at Saranac Lake. After sev- 
eral years he came to Denver. Here 
the milder, dryer climate soon began 
to show a decided effect upon him 
and at this moment he is quite well 
again. The heroic fight he has made 
has not devitalized his spirit in the 
least for he is full of the joy of life 
and of optimism as his compositions 
assuredly testify. It is a splendid 
testimonial to Mr. Mackinnon that 
he has given us those happy, lovely 
carols and anthems of the Christmas 
season at a time when most of us 


would curl up and surrender to com- 
plete lassitude. 

With a comparatively small out- 
put Mr. Mackinnon has established 
himself already as a composer of in- 
dividuality and charm. He is per- 
haps best known for the original 
carols which are simple and direct 
as he is himself. It is impossible to 
define the qualities which make these 
little works veritable gems. To say 
that they have melodic and harmonic 
interest and character all their own 
is not sufficient. There is in them 
that indefinable something which is 
instantly recognized by the initiated. 
In the more extended works there is 
to be detected that same quality with 
an advance in certainty of expres- 
sion as these have increased. 

As Hugh Mackinnon is so closely 
identified with Christmas music it 
might be well to mention the com- 
positions for this season first. I at- 
tempt no analysis. Each work has 
an appeal that may vary with the in- 
dividual. For instance, I find one 
of the carols especially charming 
where my friend Dr. Harold Thomp- 
son decided it was rather below the 
average. 

We list the Christmas works in 
order of publication, all by Gray: 

“Christ is Born of Maiden Fair” 
(1913), carol, a cappella, four voices. 

“This is the Month” (1918), anthem 
for full chorus. 

“On a Winter’s Night” (1924), carol 
anthem, solos ad lib, four parts. 

“Sleeps Judea Fair” (1924), carol an- 
them, no solos, four parts. 

“T Hear Along Our Street” 
carol, no solos, four parts. 
_“O Scholars and Sages” (1926), carol, 
tour parts. 

“Where go Ye?” (1926), anthem, full 
chorus, solos, accompanied. 

“A Christmas Folk-song” 
carol, chorus. 

“O, the Holly” (1927), carol, chorus. 

“A Bethlehem Carol,” accompanied, 
solo ad lib (1926), women’s voices. 

“Mary, the Mother” (1927), four paris, 
accompanied, women’s voices. 


(1925), 


(1927), 
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FLEMINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


Photographic evidence of the results of the first Summer School organized by the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs as a definite answer to the increasingly numercus re- 
quests that are coming to Miss Vosseller and her associates for information and 
helpful suggestions for the organization and training of junior choirs in other cities 
where church organists are beginning to realize the opportunities of the Junior Choir 
idea for their own church. The first and third rows show the children gathered in 
from neighboring villages and the country who constituted the subject matter upon 
which the organists registered for the Summer Course tried their skill and did their 
experimental work, with results sufficient to warrant a concert by these newly-re- 
cruited children in a church in Ringoes, N. J., after only three weeks of training by 


the Summer Course registrants under Miss Vosseller’s direction. 


Mrs. Anna Kuhl, Miss Iona See, Miss Z. Hicks, Miss Grace Leeds 


right, are: 


Seated, left to 


Darnell and Miss Vosseller and Mr. Landis of the Faculty, Miss Edith Sackett, and 
Miss Esther Linkins; Miss Sara Alvater and Miss Carolyn Hunt are 4th and 5th 
from the left in the standing row. 


This group for the Christmas sea- 
son is perhaps one of the most un- 
usual ever produced by a native com- 
poser. They are unusual because of 
the peculiarly appropriateness of the 
music in its very essence. The two 
anthems are well constructed and at- 
tractive. The carols offer infinite 
variety. No organist should pass a 
Christmas without a careful con- 
sideration of this group. 

The following list is in order of 
publication and contains anthems 
suitable for various occasions. 

“Lo! the Dawn of Resurrection” 
(1925), Easter anthem, processional. 

“Of the Light of the Dawn” (1925), 
Trinity, a cappella, chorus. 

“Lord Christ Came Walking” (1925), 
general, a capella, chorus. 

“Bread of the World” (1926), Com- 
munion, a cappella, four parts. 


“O Holy Jesu” (1926), motet for Com- 


munion, a cappella, four parts. 

“Now on Land and Sea” (1926), eve- 
ning, alto solo and chorus. 

“Give to My Restless Heart” (1926), 
women’s voices, unaccompanied. 

“Could we but Know the Land” (1927), 
memorial, a cappella, chorus. 

“Sheep and Lambs” (1927), 
tide, a cappella, chorus. 

“For ah! the Master” (1927) Easter or 
general, tenor solo and chorus. 

Of these I might suggest that one 
might examine first the unaccom- 
panied anthems. Mr. Mackinnon 
seems to be slightly more at ease 
without the instrumental _ back- 
ground. I have not heard any of 
the anthems with organ parts actual- 
ly sung and they are by no means in- 
ferior in their quality. The thought 
persists, however, that these are per- 
haps not so attractive as the cappel- 


passion- 


la numbers. Since the latter great- 
ly predominates it is probable that 
the Composer prefers the purely 
choral type. 

I shall not attempt to give my per- 
sonal preference. It will be a pleas- 
ant surprise to those organists who 
do not know Hugh Mackinnon’s 
work to make their own selections. 
The music is marked by a direct 
simplicity and sincerity which is sure 
to make an appeal. Do not expect 
to find music of great elaboration or 
modernity. But you will not, on the 
other hand, find anything cheap, con- 
ventional or antiquated in the work- 
manship or spirit of the music. 

—R. W. D. 


Service 


Selections 


MISS CAROLYN M. CRAMP 
NostrAND M. E., Brooktyn, N. Y. 
Noble—Solemn Prelude 
Dickinson—Memories 
Cole—Song of Gratitude 
“Fear Not Ye’—Spicker 
“Savior Like A Shepherd’—Neidlinger 


WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 
WILSHIRE PRESBYTERIAN—Los ANGELES 
Excerpts from Two Musicales 

“Sanctus’”—Gounod 

“Emitte Spiritum Tuum’”—Schuetky 

“Go to Dark Gethsemane”’—Noble (8- 
part) 
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“Countless Hosts”—Grieg (Dickinson) * 
“Alieluia’”—Finn 

“Salvation is Created”—Tschesnokoft* 
“Cherubic Hymn’—Gretchaninoft 

“Deep River”’—arr. Mitchell* 

“Just as the Tide’—Williams* 

“Souls of the Righteous’—Banks* 
“Savior of the World’”—Moore* 
*Numbers thus marked are _ especially 
recommended by Mr. Dorr. That means 
that they are fine, but we warn our read- 
ers that Mr. Dorr’s choir is unusual and 
the numbers may be a bit difficult. 


DUDLEY WARNER FITCH 
CATHEDRAL OF St. PAut, Los ANGELES 
2nd Annual Boy Choir Festival 

The following choirs and organists 
participating: St. James, So., Pasadena, 
A. G. H. Bode; St. Matthias, Los An- 
geles, Ernest Douglas; Wilshire Choir- 
isters, William Ripley Dorr; 
Bach—Toecata, Fugue Dm 
Handel—Andante, 4th Con. 
Costa—March of Israelites 
“Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis”—Stanford 
“Countless Hosts in White”’—Dickinson 
“Deep River’—Spiritual arr Mitchell 
“Send out Thy Light”—Gounod 
“Salvation is Created”—Tschesnokoft 
“Souls of the Righteous”—Banks 
“Hear my Prayer”’—Mendelssohn 


JOSEPH H. GREENER 


QUEEN ANNE M. E.—SEATILE, WASH. 
Steane—Morning Prayer 
Ayres—Berceuse 
“Praise Ye”’—Gounod 
“Ere We Part’—Greener 
Nevin—Will 0’ Wisp 
Silver—Jubilate Deo 
Liszt—Prelude on Bach 

Mr. Greener opened the season with a 
musicale Sept. 16th, but as vocal solos 
took the place of anthems they are not 
included in the above list. 


WALTER WISMAR 


Hoty Cross LuTHERAN—St. Louis 

Guild Service 

Bach—Walk to Jerusalem 

Wismar—Agnus Dei 

“All Ye Whom Sorrow’—Kountz 

“Christ the Lord’—Schreck 

“O Savior of the World’—Goss 

“O Sacred Head”—Christiansen 

Bach—Erscheinen 1st 

Bach—Christ lag in Todesbanden 

Wismar—Rhapsody on Easter Melodies 

“O Sons and Daughters”’—Vulpius 

“Three Women Went Forth’—Matthews 

Guilmant—Was Gott Tut 

“We Adore Thee”’—Palestrina 

“My Soul O Praise”’—Bach 

“Go Not Far from Me”—Zingarelli 

“Lord Bless You”’—Lutkin 


SONG OF SERVICE 
By CwHartes F. GrEENwoop 
I’d like to be an organist 
And play upon the keys, 
And gaze at alto’s un in front— 
A row of silken knees. 


I'd like to sound forth mellow notes 
Against sopranos’ trills, 

And louder swell until vou couldn’t 
Hear their shrieks and shrills. 


I’d like to see on my back row 
A line of stalwart men, 

To sound off wise cracks by the hour— 
The same, time and again. 


I'd like to be an organist 
And be deaf, dumb, and blind; 
No trills to hear, no jokes to quell, 
The knees I wouldn’t mind. 





——— 
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Velazco Studios 
An Account of Another of New York’s Theater Schools 
Where Theater Organists Have Their Chance 


OMETHING new cropped 
up for the organ world 
when the motion picture 
machine became an en- 
tertainer instead of an in- 

vention. At first the organs were 

church organs and the players church 
organists. Then when it didn’t go, 
it was easier to fire the organist than 
to throw out the organ; so the the- 
ater pianist began to make a success 
of it because he had never been to 
church in his life and playing in the 
theater as an entertainer was all he 





knew anything about. He didn’t 
know anything about the organ 
either. It didn’t matter. 


Anyway the pianist found out that 
church organs were not what he 
needed and the Unit builders have 
been making lots of money ever 
since, largely because all men are set 
in their ways and the organ builder 
of a decade ago took no more readily 
to the theater style than the organ 
player did, nor than the recitalist is 
taking to the requirements of the 
radio-fed and jazzed-up audiences 
of today who demand something un- 
heard of a decade ago. 

And to spoil the whole thing, 
along comes the feature film with its 
own filmized music and we're all go- 
ing to get fired. 

But it’s not so certain about that. 
Not many have been fired yet. When 
the victrola has been working for 
years on the job and is not yet able 
to put up a performance in the aver- 


age home that will be anything like 
as satisfacory as the real thing, we 
need not worry much about what 
filmized music can amount to in the 
next decade. Certainly the present 
samples of it are nothing better than 
a novelty, and the public mighty soon 
turns away from anything that is no 
more than a novelty. 

The most important factor in the 
theater organ world today is the op- 





























portunity to study theater organ 
playing in a tried and proved style. 
Experimental stages have passed. 
We do not need to suppose that the 
church style will not work, that the 
legato counter-point of a bit of true 
organ literature is utterly worthless 
in a theater, that improvising a com- 
plete picture will or won’t do. We 
know these things, all of them. We 
have experimented and we know. 
It’s the combination of the jazz 
style and cleverly improvisations that 
are the thing. Of course there have 
been a few—perhaps three or even 
four—theater organists who have 
been able to improvise complete pic- 





VELAZCO STUDIOS: THE ENTRANCE HALL 


Perhaps we can be artistic in inartistic environment but Mr. Emil Velazco did not 
want to take any such risk in the establishment of his Studios, with results that are 


gratifyingly evidenced in this photo of the reception hall. 


We enter realms of the: 


artistic the moment we cross the doorway. 
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VELAZCO STUDIOS: THE MAIN STUDIO 


Mr. Velazco began with modest equipment and fostered the development as vigorously 

as possible, so that the first 2m practise organ has been supplemented by other in- 

struments, with the above 3m Kimball as the largest and the one used by Mr. Velazco 
in his increasingly popular broadcastings. 


tures; they are the exception, not the 
rule for any others to follow. 

It’s the education then that be- 
comes necessary for any church or 
concert organist, for any theater 
pianist, who would become a theater 
organist and live in comfort, not to 
mention luxury. The unprepared 
theater pianist tomorrow is going to 
be as down and out as the unpre- 
pared church organist was five years 
ago. 

To meet the growing needs in New 
York, which was already far behind 
other of America’s largest cities, Mr. 
Emil Velazco organized the Velaz- 
co Studios, with a background of 
practical experience in theater organ 
playing behind him. The Studios’ 
own announcement of their opening 
says: 

“The unprecedented demand for 


capable theater organists and re-. 


quests from organists and pianists 
in every section of the country for 
private instruction in the remarkable 
technic he originated, prompted Emil 
Velazco to open the Velazco Organ 
Studios in the early part of 1928. 
“That he was right in his decision 
was demonstrated by the fact that 
the institution has been highly suc- 
cessful from the very beginning. 
Hardly had the Studios been opened 
when it was found necessary to add 
to the equipment. In order to take 


care of the rapidly increasing enroll- 
ment, the two-manual, Welte-Mig- 
non theater organ installed at the 
opening was augmented by a three- 
manual Kimball. 


“Every effort has been made to 
reproduce the actual theater atmos- 
phere, not only artistically but from 
a practical standpoint. The gradu- 
ates of the Velazco Studios are ex- 
pected to be able to immediately oc- 
cupy theater positions and play any 
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picture which may be shown or to do 
feature solo work. To insure this, 
the course includes actual work with 
pictures and newsreels.” 

The artistic playing of jazz is one 
of the vital points in theater playing. 
Mr. Velazco, founder of the Studios, 
is one of the outstanding artists in 
this direction, and the Studios’ trib- 
ute to him is well merited. 

“While each noted organist has 
his own method of phrasing and 
handling themes, the manner in 
which Mr. Velazco weaves them be- 
tween hands and manuals, the use 
of unusual pedal rhythms and biz- 
arre registrations, all combine to 
produce the exotic and exquisite 
effects which have made him the 
most widely discussed theater or- 
ganist today. 

“Mr. Velazco is a graduate of the 
Chicago Music College and after re- 
ceiving his degree taught piano and 
theory there at the age of eighteen. 
The World War interrupted his ca- 
reer and he went to France with the 
332nd Field Artillery. 

“Realizing the vast possibilities in 
theater organ work, and to thorough- 
ly absorb modern jazz, he left the 
concert field soon after his discharge 
from the army and became associ- 
ated with several famous dance or- 
chestras. It was in this way he 
adapted novelty jazz to the modern 
theater organ. 





MR. VELAZCO OPENED HERE 


There is no picture that can do justice to the magnitude of the Roxy Theater in 
New York City, and more than there is at present an organ literature that can 


do justice to the three-consoled Kimball organ it contains. 


Mr. Velazco came to 


New York to be Mr. Rothafel’s organist when the Roxy opened. The photo is taken 

from the architect’s drawing, it shows the round-table conductor’s desk, and be- 

tween it and the audience, the dismal chasm from which rise at will any one or 
all three of the consoles, the 5m in the middle, the two 3m on either side. 
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“Mr. Velazco’s style was revolu- 
tionary. He disregarded existing 
conventionalities in organ composi- 
tion and created a new mode of 
writing which, although frowned 
upon by the old school, has been en- 
thusiastically accepted by modern 
theater organists and by the public. 

“His success was immediate and 
he became successively starred over 
the Stanley, Paramount, and Publix 
theater circuits and when the Roxy 
in New York was completed Mr. 
Velazco was brought to New York 
to preside at its opening.” 

Soon afterward, Arthur Hammer- 
stein built the Hammerstein Theater 
on Broadway and installed an organ 
in this house devoted not to the 
screen but to legitimate productions, 
and Mr. Velazco was appointed or- 
ganist. His broadcasting of “The 
Witching Hour” period over WOR 
is, in spite of the sloppily sentimen- 
tal announcer, a period of real en- 
joyment, in which Mr. Velazco him- 
self furnishes living examples of his 
fine discrimination in the registration 
and technic of his jazz style. The 
Hour has lately been supplemented 
by other periods from the Velazco 
Studios played by his students. 

Mr. Velazco was born Oct. 20, 
1898, in Mexico City, and has the 
genuine Latin temperament as it is 
so creditably exemplified in matters 
of art. Photoplaying has passed the 
day when crude filling-in can suffice ; 
Mr. Velazco’s teaching will encour- 
age the fine art of pianissimo playing 
and give impetus to registrational ex- 





MR. FRED FEIBEL 
A pupil of the Velazco Studios who has 
recently been appointed to the staff of 
organists of the Paramount, New York, 
though continuing his studies with Mr. 
Velazco. 
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MR. EMIL VELAZCO 


Founder and director of the Velazco Studios on Broadway, New York, who used 
his background of successful photoplaying experiences as the foundation upon which 


to build a school for theater organists. 


periments on the part of his pupils, 
so that a genuine love of beautiful 
tonal combinations will be so much a 
part of the student’s own inclinations 
that his playing in the actual job in 
spite of its daily grind will include 
light music played beautifully, 
pianissimo, and unobtrusively. 
There can be no better method of 
photoplaying than that. 


The verdict in the case must be 
rendered from the evidence, so we 
pick Mr. Fred Feibel as the victim 
and hold him up for evidence. If a 
school or a teacher can equip a man 
for an important job, that school or 
teacher is judged successful ; if their 
protege can’t get a job or hold one 
or progress from good to better, 
there is something radically wrong 
with that system of teaching. It is 
evident to begin with that the old 
school of teaching has not success- 
fully fitted men and women for 
theater jobs. 


Mr. Feibel, our Exhibit A, was 
born in Union City, N. J., twenty- 
one years ago, and to satisfy his 
mother’s ambition for him he under- 
took to study violin playing, at which 
he was successful enough to be the 
soloist in his school orchestra at the 
noble age of twelve. But pianos 
were more to be admired than 
fiddles, so Exhibit A taught himself 
to play the piano when the family 
wasn’t watching, which led to a sad 
neglect of the fiddle and the ultimate 
acquisition of a job as theater or- 
ganist when sixteen years old and 
after one year of coaching with Mr. 
J. A. Laufenberg. 

Mr. Feibel likes practical music 
rather than the theoretical science of 
music, so it was merely a matter of 
upward jumps to slightly better the- 
ater organs for the next few years. 

Eight months ago Mr. Feibel 
was playing in a small town theater, 
today he is one of the organists of 
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the Paramount Theater on Broad- 
way. In the mean time, what? 

Merely this: Coaching and seri- 
ous study of theater style under the 
direction of an experienced and suc- 
cessful theater organist—in this case 
Mr. Emil Velazco of the Velazco 
Studios. Mr. Velazco does not at- 
tempt to transplant the church or 
concert style over into the theater 
where he knows they will be com- 
plete fizzles. There are age-old in- 
stitutions attempting to “teach” their 
pupils in theater playing, with not a 
man on the staff who has even thirty 
minutes experience in actual theater 
work—and, worse yet, the men on 
the staff have, instead of experience, 
a profound disdain for the theater 
style. They sniff at it and call it 
jazz. The theater profession must 
stand this good-naturedly for a while 
yet. But Mr. Feibel is our Exhibit 
A. B. and C, showing what can be 
done by an artistic theater organist 
when he gets hold of a pupil of ar- 
tistic temperament minus any and all 
holiness of musicianly attitude. 

“In two jumps he reached Broad- 
way and in one more jump he was 
basking in the spotlight of the great- 
est of the Publix film houses.” 

What would the church think of 
a theater organist who attempted to 
hold a church position on theater 
training and theater style? What 
does the theater—with perfect right 
—think of the organist who takes 
and attempts to hold a theater posi- 
tion with nothing more appropriate 
than a technical grounding in the 
church style of playing? 

“In addition to a technic which 
has delighted theater thousands”— 
we ought to italicize those three 
words—“Mr. Feibel has an origi- 
nality . . . and is still studying with 
the Velazco Studios.” 
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MR. W. C. QUIMBY 
Theater owner and manager, builder of 
the new Emboyd Theater in Fort Wayne, 
Ind., pictured on pages 442 and 443 of 
the October issue of T.A.O. Mr. Quimby 
employs about a dozen organists and has 
a Page Organ in his newest theater. 


Filmized music going to scare us? 
It may scare some of us into a better 
preparation for our theater jobs in 
theater style, but that’s the only 
scare it needs administer. There is 
no longer any excuse for incompe- 
tent conservatories to continue their 
claims to having a photoplay depart- 
ment, when there are such institu- 
tions—mentioned alphabetically—as 
the American Conservatory in Chi- 


~ cago, the Del Castillo Organ School 


of Boston, the Eastman Conserva- 
tory’s Theater School under Mr. 
Robert Berentsen and his associated 
faculty in Rochester, the Velazco 
Studios and the White Institute of 
Organ in New York City. 


Employing a Dozen 
A Brief Sketch of the Progress of an Exhibitor from the Mid-West 
Who Helps Bring Prosperity to Everybody 


oe UCH IS SAID of the 
great men of the earth 
in great cities, but how 
xs © often do we hear of the 
great men in the smaller 
cities, whose activities mean so 
much to the welfare of their 
fellow-men? 


A young man got off the Penn- 
sylvania accommodation at Denni- 
son, Ohio, about twenty-five years 
ago and strolled up the dingy little 
main street. There was evidence 
that business was slow, for the 





large storeroom standing vacant on 
the main street was littered with 
dust and debris. He hunted up the 
owner and closed a deal for its 
lease. The next day the denizens 
of Dennison heard that they were 
going to have one of those new- 
fangled things called a moving 
picture show. The next week the 
show opened up. 


The young man in this business 
romance was W. C. Quimby, now 
one of the leading exhibitors of 
Indiana. The little storeroom in 
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Dennison was the beginning of a 
chain of theaters that have since 
brought wealth and fame to Mr. 
Quimby. 

From the little shooting gallery 
in Dennison, Mr. Quimby extend- 
ed his activities to other Ohio cities 
where he established storerooms 
each one bigger and better. Mr. 
Quimby called them the “Picto- 
riums” and they had phonograph 
horns out in front grinding out 
music to attract the attention of 
the passerby. They seated from 
200 to 300; the seats were kitchen 
chairs. The cost of the entire 
equipment for any one of these 
theaters was less than one-half of 
Mr. Quimby now pays for his 
sereens alone. 

In 1914 Mr. Quimby first lo- 
cated in Fort Wayne, Indiana, the 
scene of his present endeavors, and 
it has “the finest theater in Indiana.” 


The Emboyd contains, as _ pic- 
tured in the October pages, a 4m 
Page Unit Organ of 1900 pipes, 
with a galaxy of percussion and 
traps. The console is finished in 
rainbow gold to match the other 
decorations and fittings of the 
theater; it is mounted on its own 
elevator separately from the or- 
chestra’s. 

Mr. Quimby is more than a pro- 
gressive exhibitor and a successful 
business man. He is a multi-mil- 
lionaire but there is a sentiment in 
his nature that has shown itself in 
the name he has chosen for his 
monument to his business sagacity. 
That name is Emboyd, and it rep- 
resents a tribute to his mother, 
whose maiden name was Emma 
Boyd. So when Mr. Quimby’s 
theater was opened the largest sign 
to grace the front of any theater 
in Indiana flashed this graceful 
tribute to his mother. 

Mr. Quimby owns and operates 
five other theaters in Ft. Wayne, 
the Grand, Palace, Jefferson, Allen, 
and Colonial. The new Emboyd 


ARTHUR BLAKELEY has returned to 
his home in Los Angeles after a 4000- 
mile tour through the magnificent Na- 
tional Parks of our western States. 


RALPH DOWNES, the 24-year-old 
organ scholar by Keble College, Oxford, 
England, has been brought to America by 
Princeton : University to become choir- 
master of the Chapel, on recommendation 
of Dr. Alexander Russell, Princeton’s di- 
rector of music. Another opportunity lost 
to American musicians. 


EDWARD G. MEAD whose Cornell 
recitals were summarized in our October 
pages, has deserted the faculty of one 
University to enter the student-body of 
another; he is taking the advanced 
courses in composition and organ at Yale. 
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presents a combination program of 
pictures and stage presentations. 
Mr. Quimby is also president and 
director of several other Ft. Wayne 
enterprises and vice president of 
the Dime Bank. “Everyone in Ft. 
Wayne will tell you that he is first 
and foremost in every movement 
for the good of his home town.” 
And that is the first duty of every 
man, be he artist, banker, or baker. 
ContTRIB. 


Backographs 
By M. M. HANSFORD 


4 URING the earlier part of 
| the season I left Bermuda 
for New York, and one 
evening ventured in to 
see what my old friend 
Roxy had been doing with the pic- 
ture game on Broadway. The the- 
ater was only half filled, so I was 
comfortably seated and watched the 
performance of an elaborate pro- 
logue depicting scenes in the prog- 
ress of Joan of Arc. I doubt if 
Roxy’s has much to do with the pic- 
ture business, for my ideal of a mo- 
tion picture theater is the Rivoli, to 
my mind one of the most beautiful 
auditoriums for the screen art. The 
Roxy overwhelmed me, naturally, 
and nothing short of the Prison 
Scene from Faust could have carried 
the program to a logical finish. As 
soon as the picture began, I got up 
and left. ; 

This does not mean that Roxy’s is 
not a magnificent place to worship 
pictures; I think it is entirely too 
magnificent—a poor man feels out 
of place there, as if he had got into 
a palace by mistake and was afraid 
of running into the king and queen 
on the stairs. Perhaps it is because 
I have gone back to the simple life 
that this remarkable theater affect- 
ed me as it did. Whatever the rea- 
son, I was not so comfortable there 
as in some of the older houses on 
Broadway. 

I find it still reasonable to harp on 
soft playing during the picture, the 
feature in particular—very few 
screen plays allow of loud tonal 
work, and most of them are im- 
proved by a quiet style. I remember 
Cooper was accustomed to set the 
tonal pace about right. I do not like 
to hear the organ crack out in that 
raucous tone which so often hap- 
pens ; neither do I like any music, say 
in the average house, during the run- 
ning of the introductory main titles, 
the names of the various editors, the 
photographers, the cutters, the reel 
winders, and the flotsam and jetsam 
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of the office who manage to get their 
names signed to the film. 


I remember Roxy himself con- 
ducting a feature once, and he is 
probably the only man I ever heard 
who kept the orchestra down below 
the picture. It is easy to overdo 
musical accompaniment for pictures; 
as much so in these modern days as 
it was back in 1917-18. In those 
good old days, the organist and or- 
chestra thought they were about the 
whole show. In some cases, they 
were, 

Playing pictures becomes monot- 
onous. I have seen organists read a 
lively novel while playing a feature, 
and at least one player I saw, in an 
uptown house, looked at the audience 
all the time, with his back practically 
turned to the screen. This reminds 
me of the time when Chaplin’s 
“Shoulder Arms” was running at the 
Broadway Theater, New York. It 
ran for seven weeks, and at that time 
this was a record for an average pic- 
ture ina program house. The drum- 
mer became so efficient in playing 
the picture, getting the effects, etc., 
that he could watch the shadows on 
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the house walls and play the picture 
without looking at the screen. 


The elaboration of prologues on 
Broadway strikes me as _ foolish. 
There is much scenery and little art, 
not half so much as when the pay- 
rolls were smaller. It would be dif- 
ficult to surpass the excellent minia- 
ture dances and ballets staged by 
Bolm and Paul Oscard in the Rivoli 
and Rialto years ago. These acts 
fitted the films much better than a 
stage filled with trapeze performers, 
acrobats and jugglers; and there was 
just about as much money made 
then as there is now, I’ll wager. 

As I read through the photoplay 
pages, I find the same old ideals ad- 
vocated, soft playing, modesty in 
registration, advice on how to play 
this and that—all just the same as 
it was when the Department started 
out with my name blazoned on the 
title page; and, I suppose, picture 
playing goes on about the same, ever 
creative, ever recruiting from the 
lower ranks of players in the small 
towns and ever working up to a sub- 
scription to T.A.O., and learning 
how to do it. 





MR. PAUL H. FORSTER’S STUDIO 


Mr. Forster is wellknown through the east for his theater work in various important 
cities, including a term on Broadway at the Warner, as it is now named. Mr. 
Forster went to Syracuse, N. Y., some few years ago and early this year installed the 
2-88 Marr & Colton unit of six registers: Diapason, Tibia, Flute, Viol, Kinura, Vox. 
Motors and relays are in the cellar, pipes are in two chambers in an adjoining room 
with a tapestry covering the shutters opening into the studio; console is on castors 
and can be moved anywhere in the room. Mr. Forster, organist at the Eckel, uses 
his organ for teaching in the mornings and his pupils use it for practise all after- 
noons and evenings; “business has been beyond my expectations; if it keeps on I 


shall have to install another organ.” 


All of which gives further impetus to the 


preachings of T.A.O. that the time has already come when successful professional 
organists not only can own their own organs but must do so if they are to reach the 


maximum possibilities of their art and make a financial success of it. 


Manifestly 


the world has passed the stage where we can talk, except in jocular mood, of financial 
considerations as being outside the sphere of professional ethics. We have discovered 
who profits most by such chatter and we are, as a profession, entirely tired of being 


the exclusive victim for their benefit. 
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Advice to Composers 


Administered with Gentle Indirectness by Aiming at Choral 
Conductors and Others who Labor Diligently 


By M. M. HANSFORD 


CHANCE statement 
dropped by the Editor in 
a recent issue of T.A.O 
struck me with such a 
wallop that I forthwith 
resolved to get something off my 
chest—a malady which has been 
worrying me for a long time. In re- 
ferring to the music in St. Barthe- 
lomew’s, he remarked that the organ 
was not used so much; that the choir 
went along singing its way without 
the usual umpity-tum, tum, tum ac- 
companiment. Now, being a bachel- 
or, I have probably had more time to 
think over music problems than the 
married organists of my acquaint- 
ance, but I have modestly refrained 
from voicing my beliefs and sugges- 
tions in public. 

The malady that I mention is the 
fact that I have never known quite 
what it is that has bothered me all 
the years of my life when listening to 
the singing of certain choral works 
by choirs and other organizations. I 
have always been conscious of th: 
accompanying orchestra, organ or 
piano, and have taken this accom- 
paniment for granted. As the Edi- 
tor said, my views may sound strange 
in an organ magazine, yet I feel that 
my reasons are quite legitimate. 

Not long ago, I heard a choral 
concert here in Bermuda. The ac- 
companiments were played on a 
mano. The singing was good, plain 
singing of the average type. Yet, 





even in this non-metropolitan recital, 
I was conscious of an awful let- 
down when the chorus would stop 


singing and the piano would take up 
the interludes. I found myself won- 
dering why the piano didn’t stop its 
little one-horse voice and let the 
chorus get back to earning its bed 
and keep. 

I suppose—though I don’t really 
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know—that interludes were original- 
ly written to show off the fingers, or 
the improvising powers, of the per- 
former ; yet the modern notion seems 
to be to allow blowing space for the 


singers. But in these days of heavy- 
chested sopranos and Mellen’s-food 
contraltos, not to mention poker- 
playing basses and tennis champs in 
the tenor section, this is certainly not 
necessary. The modern choir, if 
they have been properly fed, can sus- 
tain tone until the bitter end. Why 
then, let me ask, must we have or- 
chestras, organs and pianos going 
while the voices are singing? The 
habit is little better than a tradition. 
I will admit that one can make more 
noise by adding the organ or or- 
chestra. But I have yet to satis. 
myself that any sort of instrument, 
or instruments, is fitted to be played 
with the human voice in ensemble 
singing. The human voice seems to 
stand alone in quality and emotion- 
al shading. The mechanics of an in- 
strument in accompaniment might 
with reason be questioned. Some- 
times it has something to do with 
what is going on, and often not. It 
depends upon the listener’s ears. In 
the great majority of cases, the ac- 
companying instruments, either an 
organ or orchestra, being so entire- 
ly different in quality often take 
away, rather than add to, the beauty 
in ensemble singing. 


This, then, is what has interferred 
with my enjoyment in listening to 
choral singing in past years, and 
what interested me when I read that 
St. Barthelomew’s often resorted to 
silence on the part of its big organ. 
Now, if all the other organists on 
earth will think this over, we may 
experience some good from it, and 
Dr. Williams may be thanked for 
making a beginning in a much need- 
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ed reform. I have often noticed— 
as a side remark—that, the bigger 
the organ, the louder the accompani- 
ment. 

I don’t know if Dr. Williams is 
able to have a library of choir music 
in which there is now and then a 
rest for the organ—-also the weary 
listeners. But if not, it is easy to 
arrange matters in the accompani- 
ment staff and allow the keyboard to 
cool off while the singers earn their 
money trying to keep on the key. I 
have ever been an advocate of slic- 
ing scores to suit the exigencies of 
the choral battle—I learned this in 
the projection room of a motion 
picture theater (stuff learned there 
is not easily forgotten, owing to the 
language used) and I am sure that 
no less a person than MacDowell 
himself admitted that he put in 
markings in his piano works simply 
because he happened to be feeling 
‘that way when he was writing them. 
There are a lot of ways to sing or 
play a composition—perhaps the 
composer’s way is the worst! 

But musicians are ever prone to 
stick to the “printed word,” and it 
has always seemed to me that many 
a good musician was afraid to alter 
one punctuation mark in a score, lest 
the defunct composer descend upon 
him and cleave him in twain. We 
may have got the Bible mixed up 
with one-horse Services in G, or we 
may be afraid actually to combat 
printer’s ink. 

All of which points, at least from 
my standpoint, to the fact that there 
is generally too much accompani- 
ment to choral ensembles. The 
same rule applies to photoplaying: 
there’s always too much sound going 
on. A greatly plenty of pictures 
have those supremely arid spots 
(I’m speaking of the average pro- 
gram picture) where the very best 
accompaniment is silence. I have 
often thought that in church choirs 
the organist never really hears the 
effect he is making on his listeners. 
He may be a conscientious man, a 
fairly good player, and all that; but 
I have ever noted that he plays 
along as if in a dream, and he thinks 
he is doing things that he is not. 

These few and chaste remarks 
may lead the unwary to believe that 
I do not like organs. But it simply 
means that I do not like an over- 
dose. An organ is a magnificent af- 
fair, a sky-scraper-ensemble of gay- 
ly-colored pipes and fixings, a young 
electrical works—and when it comes 
under the hands and feet of a brain- 
less person the effect is deplorable 
from the musical standpoint, though 
certain deacons and elders sit back 
and receive their money’s worth of 


THE 





MR. HUGH MACKINNON 
The composer who has made a profound 
impression with his compositions for the 
church. He was born May 20th, 1891, in 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1914, studied music 
with Mr. Felix Lamond in the Trinity 
School of Church Music, New York, 1s 
an F.A.G.O. and holds the Dartmouth 
B.A. He was organist of Grace Church, 
Utica, N. Y., four years prior to moving 
to Denver; he is still a practical bachelor 
as well as a Dartmouth one, and is a 
Mason. 

Mr. Mackinnon’s contribution to church 
literature are the subject of an article 
on page 498 of this journal. He has re- 
cently been appointed to the faculty of 
the University of Colorado, where Mr. 
Rowland W. Dunham, Editor of the 
Church Department of T.A.O., is director 
of music. 


sound flowing from the pipes. I 
have always thought those grand 
climaxes, where the old Diapasons 
roar forth, when the organist gets 
both feet on the pedals (by mistake 
of course) where he adds the brass 
and the Mixtures, all on a grand 
six-four chord that shakes the stain- 
ed glass window sacred to the mem- 
ory of Silas and Tibby Perkins (and 
probably causes Silas and Tibby to 
turn over in their graves)—then, 
boys, is the time to steal quietly out 
in to the open air and rest under the 
shade of the elm tree in the corner 
of the churchyard. In such cases, 
meditation is good. 


SELL ’EM TO TURKS? 
Through the courtesy of Mr. H. V. A. 
Parsell there comes to hand the informa- 
tion that the Moslem faculty of Con- 
stantinople University is seriously con- 
sidering an official document calling for 
the modernization of the practices of re- 
ligion, with one of the departures urging 
the installation of the organ in places of 
worship. It’s a long, long way to ‘Stan- 
tinople, but sales may lurk there—sung to 
the familiar tune. ~ 
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Audsley Memorial Library 


Further Additions to the Library 
Founded in Memory of the 
Famous Authority 


THE LIBRARY is again enriched 
by the gift of another of the late 
Dr. Audsley’s books. Mr. H. V. A. 
Parsell, personal friend of the Au- 
thor, has donated a copy of Amateur 
Joinery in the Home, a work writ- 
ten by Dr. Audsley and his son, Mr. 
Berthold Audsley, and published in 
1916 by Small, Maynard & Co. 

It is a 6 x 9 book of about 125 
pages, beautifully illustrated with 22 
plates and 29 text illustrations, done 
in the Author’s usual perfection. 
Those who like to amuse themselves 
with the very useful tools of the car- 
penter, in making various objects of 
furniture—for example, a thorough- 
ly practical music-cabinet—may be 
interested in the preface, as an ex- 
planation of what the book contains 
for them: 

“In offering the present Manual to 
the amateur interested in the Art of 
Joinery, we trust it will be found 
sufficient, in all essentials, to in- 
struct him in the methods of work- 
ing necessary for the easy construc- 
tion of articles of use and beauty. 
We have written it in the simplest 
and most concise style, so as to pre- 
vent any confusion or misunder- 
standing in the mind of _ the 
amateur: and have furnished him 
with a series of designs, carefully 
drawn and detailed to scale, such as 
has never before been given in a 
hand-book on the Art of Joinery.” 

The more one knows of Dr. 
Audsley and the thoroughness with 
which he devoted himself to the 
great number of arts and crafts, the 
greater is one’s profound respect for 
this truly great man. 


$100.00 REWARD 


SOME TIME AGO Mr. H. D. AI- 
len of Boston read in a local news- 
paper a reprint of a few verses of an 
old, perhaps traditional, lullaby. He 
tells the rest in his own words: 

“This carried me back fiearly 
seventy years to one of the first 
things of my childhood days that I 
can remember. Partly from curi- 
osity, I wrote the music score from 
memory. Then I tried to locate the 
authorship of the melody, but I find 
that nearly everyone knows it to the 
old church hymn tune ‘GREENVILLE.’ 
This is, of course, an adaptation. I 
therefore think that this weird, yet 
soothing melody is probably the 
original setting of music to the 
words. 
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“Tt may be a Swedish melody and 
it is quite possible that it was sung 
by Jenny Lind when she visited this 
country in 1850. Then again it may 
be a rare specimen of ancient music 
which has been lost to the world. 
Extended research has failed to dis- 
close the original. Is it a folksong? 
I haven’t the least idea. It sounds 
quite like an Irish, or possibly, a 
Scotch melody, and may have been 
brought to New Hampshire in early 
days by my ancestors. My interest 
in the lullaby was quickened by what 
I had read in a Boston paper, and 
this melody, which I ascribe to my 


Isaac Watts, D.D. 


ln crooning manner 
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mother’s invention, at once came in- 
to my mind. 

“It is my desire to revive the 
melody and re-dedicate this remark- 
able cradle song to the dear little 
children of America. May they 
learn to love the words and music as 
I did when a child!” 


Mr. Allen has been offering a re- 
ward of $50 to any person who could 
reveal the composer of the melody 
and, of course, prove authorship with 
reasonable documents or _ publica- 
tions. He has now raised that offer 


Cradle Song 
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to $100 for the first reader of T.A.O. 
who can furnish his proofs. He may 
be addressed in care of T.A.O. and 
original envelopes showing _post- 
marks and date of mailing will be 
sent to Mr. Allen, in case any of our 
readers have the good fortune to be 
successful. Mr. Allen has been us- 
ing various means of determining 
the identity of the lullaby, including 
an insertion of the music and _ its 
story in his catalogue of beads, call- 
ed the Allen Book of Beads, and re- 
peating the $50 offer there. Those 
who have old song-books will do 
well to look over each page. 


Luthera Child Allen (?) 
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$100 TO THE FIRST PERSON DISCOVERING THE COMPOSER OF THIS LULLABY 


The Press Says 


Things Calculated to Help Organists 
Understand the Public’s Ability to 
Comprehend and Enjoy 


Note: Jf the reader finds anything un- 
der this heading not so calculated, his 
subscription will be advanced one year 
for his calling it to the attention of the 
Editor. Contributors to this column are 
requested to— 

Send actual press clippings, so clipped 
that the name and date of the newspaper 
are shown; don’t send complete news- 
papers. 

Pencil-mark phrases or sentences the 
— considers worthy of inclusion 

ere. 





Contributors ignoring the above re- 
quests may in turn be ignored by this 
column. 

MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS on oc- 
casion can use virtuosity to impress his 
public; which is not only a legitimate 
method but commendable; the Burling- 
ton Hawkeye remarks, “Such wonderful 
virtuosity is quite beyond the greater ma- 
jority of virtuosi.” On the other hand, 
the Angers (France) Petit Journal found 
in him “exquisite art and feeling,” which 
in turn gives another essential of the re- 
cital The Dubuque Telegraph-Herald 
completes the story with, “Some of the 
most finished and magnificent organ play- 
ing ever heard here . . . . all in flawless 
fashion.” Unfortunately Mr. Biggs is 
nowadays seriously confining his activi- 
ties more to church work and less to 


sion. 





concerts, awaiting the time when con- 
certizing will be less of a missionary 
venture. 

MR. PALMER CHRISTIAN how- 
ever is holding the fort with commend- 
able persistence and making artistic 
gains every new season—at what finan- 
cial loss none but himself can say; we 
can say that a player who devotes him- 
self to recitals is worthy of the active 
support of every member of the profes- 
The Lewiston Democrat-News 
credits Mr. Christian with “the ability to 
at once get in touch with an audience,” 
but the Montreal Star finds him “re- 
markable for the things he does not do” 
and goes on to say that “Unlike many or- 
ganists, he resists the temptations offer- 
ed by modern organs, and plays with a 
reserve which adds immensely to the 
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beauty of his playing.” The Victoria 
Times calls his technic “perfect” and “his 
musical proportions full, complete, and 
instructive,” all the more remarkable be- 
cause of his “consummate taste.” 

MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM, whose 
growing activities in the teaching world 
are being watched with anxiety by all to 
whom the art of organ playing is dear— 
what a calamity if he should take too 
much time from his recital work, “bril- 
liantly vindicated his reputation,” says the 
Edinburg Chronicle, “both by his pro- 
gram and by his consummate mastery in 
rendering it.” The program does count; 
time spent in arranging it is always well 
paid for by the results. The Liverpool 
Post-Mercury explodes with a glowing 
tribute, which may be summed up in three 
phrases: “Finished to the last degree, 
marked by true musicianship, no place 
for the merely sensational.” 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
gains the spot-light not for a recital this 
time, but for evidently understanding 
what the 1928 church needs in 1928 for 
its music program. When she resigned 
in Watertown the church published in 
the Daily Standard the statement that 
“Mrs. Fox has begun to do for us what 
our church has desired for many years. 
She has taught and interested a promis- 
ing group of our young people in the art 
of choral singing.” For her preludes? 
or postludes? or monthly musicales? 
T.A.O.’s readers have long been recog- 
nizing that the best way to serve a church 
is not by organ work but by choir work. 
Mrs. Fox serves as a demonstration of 
that fact. 

MR. OTTO T. HIRSCHLER im- 
presses the Long Beach Sun with his 
“clean-cut manner and stirring rhythm,” 
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yet in the Stoughton Jn Fairyland he 
“played with such delicacy of shading and 
artistic handling of tonal colors and con- 
trasts.” His “clear and logical phrasing” 
drew comment also. 

MISS CHARLOTTE KLEIN comes 
from the most unique city in the world. 
The statement is made without hesitation, 
without qualification. For did not a 
newspaper of her city call an organ “a 
beautiful little organ” when every other 
newspaper in the world is indulging in 
mighties, magnificents, largests, biggests, 
bulkiests, and costliests? It is Wash- 
ington, D. C. The newspaper was the 
Star. Miss Klein’s program was played 
“on the beautiful little organ in the Li- 
brary of Congress.” The program was 
“excellently balanced for light and shade 
— played entirely from memory.” 
A decade ago few considered it essential 
to memorize organ music. No recitalist 
now considers it anything else. The or- 
gan world is making rapid progress. 

MR. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEID- 
ER is famous not only as an outstanding 
Bach exponent but also because he was 
the cause of Widor’s again taking up 
the pen in behalf of organ composition. 
Mr. Riemenscheider wouldn’t play Le- 
mare’s Andantino for less than one 
thousand dollars, nor Gerschwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue for less than one million. 
One of the reasons is that Mr. Riemen- 
schneider knows more about Bach than 
the most of us do and, better than that, 
is able to make it enjoyable to an audi- 
ence. Normally the public blames Bach 
for failings that are the player’s and not 
the composer’s. No less an authority 
than Mr. James H. Rogers in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer sums up Mr. Riemen- 
schneider’s Bach by saying that he “play- 
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ed with fine authority and spirit and with 
clear perception of the musical values of 
the music in hand. He was master of the 
situation at all times.” The Cleveland 
Press says, in one of the Dupre numbers, 
that Mr. Riemenschneider “found the 
right atmosphere to disclose its evenes- 
cent charm and beauty.” Mr. Riemen- 
schneider remains one of the towers of 
strength in assisting the organ to hold 
its Own as a concert instrument without 
bowing to the tide of popularism sweep- 
ing over all humanity at the moment. 
MR PIETRO YON who is perhaps 
the leader in America in bringing mem- 
ory-playing to the front in organ recital 
work, impresses the Detroit press with 
“sensitive and sonorous” playing, his 
“contrasting moods,” able to make the 
organ “as responsive to his own emotions 
as the most delicate of violins.” Mr. 
Yon impresses the Fort Wayne Journal 
with his “wealth of interpretation, bril- 
liance, and power,” and the Toledo 
News Bee with his “genuine poetic in- 
sight and admirably finished technic.” 


A VERDI PRESENTATION 

Mr. Wo. A. GoLpsworTHY PRESENTS 
UnusuaL CHoRAL Work 
ON Nov. 4th at 4 p. m. at St. Mark’s in 
the Bouwerie, New York, will be sung 
Verdi’s “Four SAcrep Pieces” complete. 
Mr. Goldsworthy calls this “the best of 
Verdi’s writings” and believes it is the 
first time it has been given in America. 
There will be an enlarged choir and spe- 
cial soloists and all organists are invited 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
become acquainted with these unusual 
church compositions. 


SS 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


FMIL VELAZCO takes pleasure and 

pride in announcing that Fred 
Feibel, graduate of the Velazco Organ 
Studios, has been appointed Assistant 
Organist at the great PARAMOUNT 
THEATRE, New York City. 


VELAZCO ORGAN STUDIOS, Inc. 
Suite 306, 1658 Broadway, New York City 
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AEOLIAN is featuring the new Visuola, 
a device of Aeolian patent whereby the 
teacher plays a master-piano and the 
pupils at other instruments see, by means 
of electric lights somewhat like the usual 
Indicators familiar to organists, which 
notes to play—and perhaps see much more 
too. At any rate the Company has or- 
ganized a school and is giving demonstra- 
tions to interest the general public. 

Rev. J. B. Young, founder of the St. 
Francis Xavier boy choir in 1883, an au- 
thority on Gregorian music, teacher of 
many famous Catholic organists and 
church musicians, died Sept. 26th at Mon- 
roe, N. Y. Services were held for him 
in St. Francis Xavier, New York City, 
where he directed the choir for half a 
century. The Justine Ward School of 
Liturgical Music was founded by Mrs. 
Ward on the studies and writings of Rev. 
Young. 

Mr. Frank Stewart Adams is again at 
the Capitol, playing the recently enlarged 
Estey in spite of filmized music and other 
heavy odds besetting theater organists to- 


ay. 

Chelsea Church is always being pushed 
away for one reason or another, The 
Pennsylvania Railroad wanted the 
church’s site twenty years ago and took 
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it; now the new Hudson bridge wants it 
and takes it. 

New York has another new studio 
building for wealthy musicians—the Sher- 
man Square Studios renting for from 
$3,800 to $12,000 annually. It goes to 
show that some musicians know how to 
capitalize their art even if we of the or- 
gan profession are a bit backward about 
the business of making the public pay for 
our ‘services. 

The Philharmonic is organizing a 
chorus of 200 voices, which ought to 
eliminate some of the many unsatisfac- 
tory results of having singers and or- 
chestras mixed up together. 

Mr. David Grove, formerly of Texas, 
now of New Brighton, New York City, 
opened the season with a musicale com- 
posed of organ and vocal numbers. 

The Brooklyn Orchestral Society an- 
nounces its 12th season, under the baton 
of Mr. Philip James; there will be three 
subscription concerts this season. 

The People’s Chorus is holding sing- 
ing meetings every Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday evening. 

Filmized music is responsible for the 
loss of but a few organistic jobs thus far 
in the Metropolis; the managers see their 
opportunity and are using the new device 
as a threat to hold over the musicians’ 
heads—which ought to be as effective as 
any device yet tried in the effort to keep 
salaries down and hours up. 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS CLUB 


AN EFForRT TO ORGANIZE ORGANISTS AND 
SINGERS IN NEw YorkK 

THE FOLLOWING is contributed by 

Mr. J. W. Cheney to bring to the atten- 

tion of organists in general a matter that 

ought to interest the profession: 

“There is an urgent need for an organi- 
zation which will give its members in- 
formation on many subjects including va- 
cant positions. This need ought to be 
felt by both the A.G.O. in church and the 
S.T.O. in the theater. 

“The CLus has been quietly started as 
a nucleus for the advancement of this 
purpose. Membership is open to all work- 
ing musicians of all kinds of endeavor, 
both instrumental and vocal and the fol- 
lowing program will be used: 
1—Weekly meetings where conditions and 

positions are reported by members, and 
credited to them. 


Albert 


Riemenschneider 
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2—Reference Library with choice num- 
bers. 

3—Suggestions for branch chapters with 
corresponding secretaries in constant 
communication all over the country. 
This convenience would enable musi- 
cians to hear of positions in other 
cities, if they wish to travel. 

4—Plans for Pension and retirement, etc. 

“All organists and singers can certainly 
contribute toward this movement, the 
busy ones if only by adding their name to 
the success of the enterprise. 

“Please let each reader of this maga- 
zine send in comments, criticisms and re- 
marks as to their opinion of such a club.” 

Readers may address Mr. Cheney in 
care of T.A.O. 


Recital 
Selections 





With Emphasis on Contemporary 
Organ Literature 


PROGRAMS from the same organist 
will not be included in consecutive issues. 
Preferential treatment will be accorded 
organists who observe the following re- 
quests : 

I. Write your own program lists, fol- 
low the style as adopted for these col- 
umns, and include only such organ num- 
bers as you recommend to your col- 
leagues. 

2. Mark any number that has made an 
especially favorable impression on your 
audience. 

3. Quote a full program only when you 
have an especially effective one, or when 
it is of special character, national, his- 
torical, etc.; mark + 

4. Print the name of the organ builder 
on the program with your own, and when 
you have done so, indicate it by * in front 
of your own name on your written list. 

5. Collect your programs through the 
month, condense them all into one list, 
and mail so as to reach this office by the 
2oth of alternate months; send with your 
written list a copy of each printed pro- 
gram quoted from. 


MISS GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


Rogers—Scherzoso 
Horsman—Curfew 
Dethier—Gavotte 
Bach—Sonata One 
Aria in A 
Wood—Cilurnum 
Vierne—Legende 
Dubois—Toccata 
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Modernizing 
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FRANK BLASHFIELD 
11851 Lake Ave., 
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DONALD GILLEY 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 


Borowsky—Allegro (Son. 1) 
Rogers—Suite: 3 Mvts. 
Matthews—Caprice. 
Franck—Allegretto. 


STANLEY R. AVE 


MacPHAIL ScHOOL oF Music 


Dvorak—Largo (New World 
Bach—Pastorale 
Rachmaninoff—Prelude Csm 
Borodin—Reverie. Nocturne. 
Best—March for Church Fes 
Old Irish Air 
Vierne—Carillon 

IVagner Program 


Lohengrin—Introduction to Act III 


Bridal Chorus 
Duet (Act III) 
Parsifal—Prelude 


Tannhaeuser—Introduction to / 


Evening Star 
Pilgrims’ Chorus 


MISS RAMONA GERHARD 
St. Mark’s, MINNEAPOLIS 


Goodwin—Fountain Sparkling 
Ferrata—Nocturne 


Andrews—Sonata Am: 2 Mvts. 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 


DANIEL A, HIRSCH 


Dedicating 3m Reuter 
(Place or building not indicated) 


Faulkes—Ein Feste Burg 
Bonnet—Romance. Ariel. 
Brahms—Schmuecke Dich 
Fumagalli—La Caccia 
Mansfield—Concert Scherzo 
Liszt—Sposalizio 
Handel—Water Music 
Mereaux—Toccata 
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NORMAN LANDIS 
FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
Rogers—Chorale 
Jepson--La Zingara 
Clokey—Canyon Walls 
Widor—Andante Sostenuto 
RY Rogers—Scherzo 
Landis—Morning Song 
Desert Sunrise Song 
The Mountains 
Vierne—Berceuse 
Boellman—Toccata 
THEODORE STRONG 
First CHRISTIAN, WATSONVILLE, CALIF. 
Friml—Echoes of Spring 
Mason—Cathedral Shadows 
, Tchaikovsky—Andante Cantabile Bf 
Deppen—Japanese Sunset 
Silver—Jubilate Deo 
see at of St. Anne 
Goodwin—In the Garden 
Act Il Jenkins—Night 
Fletcher—Festival Toccata 
DR. CASPAR P. KOCH 
1927-1928 SEASON OF RECITALS AT 
CARNEGIE HALL, PITTSBURGH 
THE attractive book of programs on the 
4-75 Skinner built to his own stoplist in 
Carnegie Hall, reveals Dr. Koch as a 
versatile recitalist and vital factor in the 
LER . music life of Pittsburgh, Penna., a city 
that boasts two such series—that of Dr. 
Charles Heinroth at Carnegie Institute. 
Dr. Koch’s season may be thus sum- 
marized: 
39th Season 
38 Recitals this season 
245 Compositions 
117 Composers 
122 Original organ compositions 
123 Transcriptions 


) 


tival 
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12 Bach 

11 Wagner 

6 Lemmens, Stoughton 

5 Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Nevin, 

Schubert, Yon. 

There were no repetitions during the 
season, each program representing en- 
tirely new works for the season. Dr. 
Koch used guest artists on each program, 
though our above summary does not in- 
clude anything but the organ works. 
American compositions used by Dr. Koch 
are listed herewith promisciously and 
with no attempt at completeness: 
Russell—Bells of Ste. Anne 
Nevin—Will 0’ Wisp 
Gaul—Foot of Fujiyama 
Gaul-—Little Bells of our Lady 
Delamarter—Carillon 
Kroeger—Marche Pittoresque 
Yon—Gesu Bambino 
Swinnen—Chinoiserie 
Johnston—Evensong 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Stewart—Hawaiian Fantasy 
Brewer—Echo Bells 
Ferrata—Marche Triomphale 
Chaffin—Eurydice 
Demarest—Memories 


Dr. H. J. Stewart’s “Hounp oF 
HEAVEN” was presented by the Choir En- 
semble. Through the whole season Dr. 
Koch’s programs were a notable example 
of courage and clear vision, for on one 
program he was as ready to play Bach’s 
great G minor FANTASIE AND FUGUE com- 
plete as he was to play Ethelbert Nevin’s 
Narcissus on the next. Truly a new 
day is dawning for the organ recital. 








Organ rec 


ME SWINNEN 


booked season in Hagerstown, Md., on 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 


Private Organist for Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


itals the public likes. . . 


started his already heavily 


In playing such a varied program Mr. Swinnen 

















Sept. 13th. The Hagerstown Morning Herald 
Says: 

Mr. Swinnen’s program was arranged to cover 
an extensive variety of moods and styles and 
was especially characterized in a manner to 
bring out practically all of the seeming endless- 
ness of the organ’s tonal resources. 


unquestionably displayed his right to be called 
a great organist. His mastery of the instru- 
ment is at times uncanny; his technique is of the 
very highest, and his playing is both masterful 
and solid. He has a dazzling pedal-technique 
that was brought in evidence more than once 
throughout the program. 


FIRMIN SWINNEN RECITALS 


2520 MADISON STREET - 


- WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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OWING to the holiday season, in which 
I participated to the extent of a few 
weeks in the lovely old city of Bath, these 
notes somewhat resemble the tentmaker 
of Tarsus in that they are “born out of 
due time”. But as it is never unseason- 
able to “praise famous men,” I will brief- 
ly mention here the conferring by the 
University of Durham on June 26; of the 
degree of D. Litt., honoris causa, upon 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, for more than 
20 years (from 1889) music critic of The 
Times, the Editor of the second edition 
of Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, .the transcriber of the Fitz- 
william Virginal Book, and one of the 
translators of Spitta’s monumental Life 
of Bach. The so-called “Lambeth De- 
gree” of Mus. Doc. has also been con- 
ferred by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury upon Mr. Sydney Nicholson, the late 
organist of Westminster Abbey. 

The “authoritative” Life of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, by Herbert Sullivan and New- 
man Flower, has not given unqualified 
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The Del Castillo 

Organ School 
of Boston 


Theatre—Church—Residence—Hotel 
Concert—Municipal 


2 and 3—manual theatre and 
concert organs 


Extensive practice facilities 


Theatre: Compietely equipped unit organs. 
Film and slide training. Class lectures. 


Church: Special short 
course for small church positions. 
vice suggestions. 


rudimentary 
Ser- 


Concert: Style, showmanship and program 
making. Broadcasting privilege for 
advanced students. 


For further information address 


The Secretary 
33-41 State Theatre Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 
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satisfaction. One reviewer describes it as 
“more than uncritical,” positively “undis- 
criminating.” With a view to remedying 
some of its deficiencies, especially on the 
musical side, Mr. J. T. Lightwood, the 
editor of The Choir, has commenced, in 
his September issue, a series of articles 
presenting many facts concerning Sulli- 
van’s career which are not generally 
known or have not hitherto been made 
public. 

A great loss to musical literature and 
research has been sustained by the death 
of Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood, since 1895 
organist of Enniscorthy Cathedral. Ire- 
land. His biographical notices of Tudor 
musicians have been most valuable; while 
upon musical antiquities, authorship, and 
research, especially if connected with his 
native country, his notes and comments 
have been of prime importance. 

In The Musical Times Dr. C. W. 
Pearce has commenced an organists’ long 
service Roll of Honor. The most dis- 
tinguished record thus far has been that 
of Charles Bridgeman, who died at the 
age of 95; and who, from 1792 to 1873— 
a period of 81 years—was organist of All 
Saints, Hertford, near London. 

The Editor of The Musical Bulletin 
has a very wise word (in one of his more 
recent issues) concerning organ appoint- 
ments, confirming the remarks I have of- 
ten made in this column anent the undue 
importance attached to and the undue in- 
fluence exercised by certain institutions, 
societies, cliques, or individuals in the 
Mr. Basil Maine 
complains, with a courage which does him 
the greatest credit, that “important posts 
are filled on the recommendation of 
bodies which apparently have no real con- 
nection with the locality and sphere of 
influence connected with the post.” Hence 
his protest “against the growing tyranny 
of musical institutions and places where 
they not only teach but dictate. . . The 
world of music, like all other worlds, can- 
not afford to encourage the development 
of anything in the nature of a party, 
group, or clique.” Bravo, Mr. Maine! 
More power to your elbow! We have 
no place in music for soi-distant Musso- 
linis. We could. however, do with a few 
Oliver Cromwells who would break up 
the cliques and order them to “take away 
their baubles.” 
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During my holiday in Bath I had the 
pleasure of meeting with Mr. B. J. Mas- 
len, the organist of St. Stephen’s, and 
assistant librarian at the Municipas 
Libraries and Art Gallery. Mr. Maslen 
was the winner of the La Fontaine prize 
at the Royal College of Organists, and 
has recently obtained the prize offered by 
the London Association of Organists for 
the best organ postlude. The prize work 
is one of decided merit and appeal, and 
I trust it will soon find a publisher either 
in England or America. 

My son, Mr. Purcell J. Mansfield, F. 
R.C.O., A.R.C.M., of Glasgow, the well- 
known organ composer and recitalist, is 
not, I am glad to see, ashamed to recog- 
nize the rock from whence he was hewn 
or “the hole of the pit” from whence he 
was digged. He has been engaged to re- 
open his old organ at the Wesleyan 
Church, Bideford, Devon, on which he 
played from’ 1908 to 1910; and his first 
church at Paignton, Devon, to which he 
was appointed on his 16th birthday, and 
the United Methodist Church at Hols- 
worthy, in which he opened an organ in 
1909, availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to secure his services for recitals 
all of which have been given to capacity 
audiences in spite of summer weather 
and other outdoor attractions. 
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THE NEW ORGANIST for St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral, Sydney, T. W. Beckett, 
F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., arrived 
last month and took up his duties at once. 
Mr. Beckett was for 13 years organist at 
St. Helen’s Parish Church, Lancs., and 
later of Parish Church, West Ham., Eng- 
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land. This may not appeal to American 
readers, but to have taken the LaFon- 
taine prize for highest marks for Fellow- 
ship in the Royal College of Organists, 
which demands considerable practical as 
well as theoretical ability, enables us to 
say without even hearing him play that 
Mr. Beckett is a sound and capable or- 
ganist. 

Your Correspondant called on Mr. 
Beckett and had an interesting talk with 
him. What are, briefly, your ideals? 
What do’ you hope to accomplish? and 
the answer was word for word after my 
own heart. 

“T shall teach the choristers to recite 
the Psalms, responses, canticles, etc., de- 
liberately, reverently and_ distinctly. 
Nothing does more harm to the church- 
goer, than to hear the General Confes- 
sion, Lord’s Prayer, and Responses 
gabbled.” 

Now your Correspondant, an organist 
and choirmaster for fifty years, agrees 
with every word of this. If only choir- 
masters everywhere appreciated the color 
and beauty and devotion that can be im- 
parted by carefully and _ deliberately 
enunciated singing, whether in monotone 
or four-part harmony, they would fill the 
churches. 

Again Mr. Beckett said, as to organ 
playing, “I think the organist has a mes- 
sage for the congregation, just as import- 
ant as the parson”. Another thought full 
of meaning and worth careful considera- 
tion. If an organist thinks his duty be- 
gins and ends with the music, he will cer- 
tainly fail to give the message. I was 
once asked why my organ accompani- 
ments to even simple hymns were so 
beautiful, and my reply was, “I always 
play the words”. Unless the organ ac- 
companiment expresses and brings out 
the spirituality of the words, he might 
just as well play from a roll. Here is a 
point of the utmost importance to church 
organists. The import of the words is 
the message the music must give out; it 
is the gospel, and the organist is the 
preacher. 

We are just concluding a season of 
Grand Opera with a really admirable 
caste and a fine orchestra. 

Some excitement has been caused by 
the marriage of Signora Toti Dal Monti, 
a great favorite, and De Maro Lomanto 
(both principals in the Opera Co.) which 
took place at St. Mary’s Cathedral in the 
presence of 9000 people. Schubert’s and 
Mercandante’s “Ave MArRIAS” were sung 
during the ceremony; the organ accom- 
paniments were played by Mr. H. B. Daw- 
kins, the Cathedral organist, on an in- 
strument which would be more suitably 
placed if it were in a musenm. 


Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 
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BILL? WILLIAM? 


“T object to being obliged to call all bor- 
rowed stops by the same name as the 
original register regardless of pitch. It 
would seem as though the identification 
of all borrows were sufficiently clear 
when the number of the fundamental 
register is given. It certainly jars my 
sense of the proprieties to see a 4’ Flute 
called 4’ Bourdon or Gedeckt merely be- 
cause it is produced from one of these 
unit registers.” 

When he’s a baby we call him Billy, 
at ten he’s: William, and after thirty he’s 
just plain Bill. But he’s the same person 
all the way through and the census knows 
him only as William. If a Bourdon is 
voiced as a Bourdon it’s going to be a 
Bourdon still, even if we play it in the 
treble; an electric wire can’t change the 
character of a register even if it can 
sometimes change a man from man to 
corpse. T.A.O. is a technical journal; it 
wants to present the facts, even if they’re 
cold. And we ain’t afeared of ’em even 
when they’re hot. 


BILLY? 


CALLING OUR BLUFF? 
“T am an American, believe in America 
and do everything in my power to for- 
ward the cause of the American musician 
But I struck a real snag. We are plan- 
ning to add a concert organ course (four 
years) beginning not later than the fall 
of 1929. I started out to plan this course 
on the basis of a good foundation of 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Widor, Guilmant and 
Franck, with everything else in the course 
by American composers. And that’s the 
snag! For the life of me I can’t build 
up a four-year schedule of thirty-five 
weeks a year along the proposed lines. 1 
do not propose to cast all students in the 
same mold, but am merely trying to build 
up the frame-work, but somehow or other 
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the Americans do not seem to fit in. 
Rather than offer a course along the old 
accepted lines, I will drop the idea en- 
tirely. I will do nothing that might 
lengthen the life of the antiquated, rusty 
present-day ideas of organ playing and 
repertoire.” 

Who among our readers will furnish a 
list of American compositions this gentle- 
man can use as contemplated? We have 
lots of room for lists! 
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THE ORGANISTIC activities of recent 
months have been as infrequent in this 
locality as in most places; hence, the 
protracted silence of your Correspondent. 
However, in the familiar words of the 
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- AEOLIAN-VOTEY 
ORGANS 


ye — <q VER a span of years that 
N\\\) measures nearly the entire 
{| lifetime of American organ 
|} building, there has been a 
deep-rooted respect for the 

activities of the Aeolian Company. 
From the beginning, the makers of 
Aeolian-Votey organs have definitely 
sought this respect. They believed 


‘ 


then, as now, that a product of uncom- 
mon quality—designed and built to ex- 
cel—is bound to win preference. 


This widespread and acknowledged 
respect is yearly increasing. It is re- 
flected directly in the increasing public 
demand for organs which bear the 
Aeolian-Votey nameplate. 


Contracts recently put into work includes: 


Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help Bernardsville, N. J. 


Keswick Theatre 

Masonic Temple 

St. Cecilia’s R. C. Church 

First Methodist Episcopal Church 
First Presbyterian Church 

First Church of Christ, Scientist 
Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Glenside, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Westfield, N. J. 

Elmira, N. Y. 

Johnson City; Tenn. 

Kennett Square, Penna. 

Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 
Shillington, Penna. 


JEOLIAN, COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL—689 Fifth Avenue at 54th Street 
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philosopher, what we have lacked in 
quantity has been compensated by quality. 

The first recital of the season was given 
by Mr. William J. Kraft of Southern 
California, formerly of Columbia Uni- 
versity, on the 4-67 Kimball at First 
Presbyterian, Oakland, presenting a pro- 
gram of well contrasted numbers; the old 
stand-bys being the Guillmant MARCHE 
RELIGEUSE, the Bach G minor FANTASIE 
AND FuGueE, and the TANNHAUSER OVER- 
TURE. The latter was given a_particu- 
larly brilliant and colorful rendition. 

Alexander McCurdy rendered a recital 
on the new Skinner at Temple-Emanu-el, 
San Francisco, before returning to his 
work in Philadelphia. This young man 
has made an enviable reputation for him- 
self, and his work on the Coast confirmed 
his standing as a concert performer. 

In our early youth, and earlier, we were 
told by some good saints of the church 
that the theater was a very bad place; 
now comes Grace Cathedral with its boy- 
choir singing in the San Francisco opera 
performances. How times do change! 
and isn’t it fine that they do? The boys 
sang superbly, and reflected credit upon 
their choirmaster, Mr. Hugh Williams. 
Mr. Sidney Lewis is the organist. 

The First Christian Church, Oakland, 
gave a contract to Moller for a 3-47 or- 
gan for their new edifice now in process 
of construction. This will be the first 
organ of such size by Moller in this part 
of the State. and much interest is being 
taken in its appearance. Installation will 
occur in February, 1929. 

We venture the assertion that of all 
Guild banquets ever held, our Chapter 
takes the prize. October 2 we gathered 
at the California Crematorium for dinner, 
preceded and followed by a recital on the 
new Oliver Organ in the Chapel of the 
Chimes, connected with the Columbarium. 
Did you ever eat dinner at a Crematory? 
Well, you don’t know what you have 
missed! We had—but never mind that; 
it was the organ recitals we were in- 
terested in. Mrs. Doris Olson Howard, 
organist at Twenty-third Avenue Baptist, 
and Mr. Clement Barker, of the First 
Christian Science, presented the pre-din- 
ner recitals. After the banquet Miss 
Whitall, organist of the Chapel of the 
Chimes, gave several numbers. This is 
the first get-together meeting of the Guild 
for the Fall season, and the attendance 
augurs well for a profitable year. 


ERNEST L. MEHAFFEY has with- 
drawn from his connection with the Estey 
Organ Co. as representative and become 
head of the organ department of Capitol 
School of Music where Cecil Fanning 
heads the voice department, he will teach 
organ, piano, and choir training, and con- 
tinue his recital work. He is organist of 
the First Baptist. In resigning from the 
Estey organization Mr. Mehaffey says, 
“T can only say that the Colonel and the 
Esteys are the finest people in the world 
and nothing is too good to be said about 
them.” 
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MR. DANIEL PHILLIPI of St. Louis 
was here during the Summer and gave a 
recital to a hastily improvised audience 
in the Municipal Auditorium, at a time 
which prevented busy musicians from at- 
tending. I also noted from the daily 
newspapers that Mr. Warren D. Allen of 
Stanford University spent a few days in 
the city. Warden Sealy also paid his 
annual visit. 

Although a little late, the splendidly 
attended recital given in the new Temple 
Beth Israel by the local Guild must be 
mentioned. The Temple is a_ splendid 
structure, of course very Oriental in 
style, erected in a lovely setting of very 
fine trees in one of the old residential 
parts of the city. The building has a 
large Reuter Organ and Mr. William 
Robinson Boone is the capable, genial or- 
ganist. The organists for the Guild re- 
cital were Mr. Lucien E. Becker, Miss 
Martha Reynolds, and your Representa- 
tive. 

New and reconstructed organs are be- 
ing installed with great rapidity. Mr. 
William R. Boone dedicated the recon- 
structed organ of the Central Presby- 
terian and also the new Wicks at the 
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Laurelhurst Presbyterian. The Dom- 
inican Church of the Holy Rosary has 
installed a new Kilgen; Mr. Lucian E. 
Becker gave the opening recital. Your 
Representative played the dedicatory re- 
cital on the new Aeolian in the charming 
little theater at St. Helen’s, Oregon. The 
Eighth Scientist is to have a 3m Reuter, 
and the First Congregational of Oregon 
City has ordered a Kimball to be installed 
in the early Fall. We also hear rumors 
of a new organ for the old First Presby- 
terian of this city where that very fine 
gentleman and capable musician Mr. Ed- 
gar E. Coursen has presided as organist 
for some 35 years. New churches are be- 
ing constructed on every side of us. 
The local Guild elected Mr. Tom 
Taylor as dean. Mr. Taylor is organist 
of the Episcopal Church of St. David 
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where he presides over a reconstructed 
Hook and Hastings that originally came 
around the Horn from Boston in the 
pioneer days of Portland. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Taylor can liven up the 
local Chapter, even the annual visits of 
Warden Sealy have not raised us to the 
front rank of the various Chapters of the 
country. It is very hard for New York 
to understand the Pacific West, when one 
of the leading New York dailies recently 
gave Portland the credit of being in the 
State of Washington. 

Our local theaters are being invaded 
by the “talkies”, so there is not much to 
tell about them from the organ stand- 
point. The magnificient Portland The- 
ater has a very capable organist at the 
present time. Iris Wilkins recently came 
from California. She is capable, a good 
extemporizer and possessed with a good 
memory of standard compositions. She 
is a tremendous improvement on_ the 
specimens recently presented. Mr. Glenn 
Shelley continues to do excellent work 
at the beautiful Oriental on the east side. 
Other theaters are being reconstructed. 
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The Liberty where Henry Murtagh and 
Henri Keates attained their fame is be- 
ing reconstructed as Hamrick’s Music 
Box, open in October. The old Majestic, 
so long the home of that fine organist 
Cecil Teague, reopened, completely re- 
built, as the United Artists Theater. 

The annual organ recital for the Sum- 
mer School held in Portland for the Uni- 
versity of Oregon was given in the new 
Temple Beth Israel by your Representa- 
tive to the largest audience ever attracted 
during the seven years of these events. 
The principal numbers offered were the G 
minor PreLupE of Rachmaninoff, the 
MarcHE Heroigve JEANNE D’Arc by 
Dubois, and the Sibelius FINLANDIA. 

Miss Jean Harper has been appointed 
to Central Presbyterian and Miss Meta 
Higginbottom has been reappointed to 
Centenary Wilbur Methodist. 


FERNANDO GERMANI began his 
American tour with recitals at Wana- 
maker’s store in New York City early in 
October. 
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CHICAGO WOMEN ORGANISTS 
held a frolic Sept. 24th, with about forty 
women present. Under the guidance of 
such managers as Mrs. Lily Wadhams 
Moline, Miss Alice Deal, Mrs. Irene Bel- 
den Zaring and others, friendly acquaint- 
ance was established and pleasant enter- 
tainment enjoyed. Further activities are 
promised for the near future. 

New organs to be opened in the near 
future in Chicago and vicinity include a 
Kimball in the First Baptist of Evanston, 
designed by Mr. William Barnes; a Mol- 
ler for the First Presbyterian which, with 
its new surrounding edifice, was dedicated 
by a week of services and recitals from 
October 14 to 21. 

Chicago organists mourn the loss of a 
true friend and well admired companion 
in the passing away of Mrs. Annette Mid- 
delschulte, wife of Dr. Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte. Her modest and quiet manner, 
her wise counsel in executive committee 
meetings, her inspiration to other musi- 
cians and many other characteristics of 
goodness will be long remembered among 
her friends and musical acquaintances. 

Two new organ numbers of interest 
from the pen of Dr. J. Lewis Browne are 
SIMPLIcITy and a Gavotte. Dedicated to 
Chicago organists and made possible and 
pleasing for players of many degrees, they 
are sure to win favor. 

Mr. William Lester returns to Chicago 
with the good news that his new opera, 
“MANABOZA” has been accepted for pub- 
lication by Chester of London, England. 
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FRESHMAN WEEK started the Ober- 
lin scholastic routine in earnest. A group 
of about one hundred and forty Conser- 
vatory freshmen came four days before 
the formal opening, to become adjusted 
to their new environment and acquainted 
with their new teachers. This is the first 
time the Conservatory has _ observed 
Freshman Week, although it has been a 
part of the college. program for three 
years. All are agreed that it served the 
purpose for which it was intended. The 
new students became Acquainted with 
their school and classmates before com- 
ing in contact with the upper classmen. 
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Mr. Walter Blodgett, for the last three 
years a student in the college and con- 
servatory, has left us. While in Chicago 
this summer, assisting Mr. Eric Delamar- 
ter at the Fourth Presbyterian, Mr. Blod- 
gett proved his ability and talents to such 
an extent that he has been engaged as the 
recital organist at the University of Chi- 
cago. At the beginning he will play four 
half-hour recitals each week on the new 
4-80 Skinner in Rockefeller Chapel. This 
is an unusual opportunity for a young 
man of twenty years. 

Mr. Laurel E. Yeamans of the organ 
department and Mr. James Husst Hall, 
lecturer on History of Music, are occu- 
pied with duties in Cleveland this year. 
Mr. Yeamans is director of music and 
plays an organ made famous by John 
Doane and Frederick Stiven at the Euc- 
lid Avenue Christian, and Mr. Hall is at 
the Fairmount Presbyterian. 

Recent leters from last year’s students 
tell of their activities in new fields. Mr. 
Elbert Harris is teaching in Southern 
College at Lakeland, Florida. Miss Eliza- 
beth Stuart has been engaged as instruct- 
or in piano and organ at Redfield Col- 
lege, Redfield, S. D. 

Miss Martha Messerly ’29 was heard in 
Senior recital in Finney Chapel, Oct. 15th. 

Friends of Mr. Paul Eickmeyer ’26 will 
be pleased to learn of his recent appoint- 
ment to St. Paul’s Episcopal at Muske- 
gon, Mich. For the past year Mr. Eick- 
meyer has been at East Congregational, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He has at his dis- 


posal a 4-49 Austin which will be com- 
pleted sometime early in November. He 
will plav the dedicatory recital on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Our friends of the Northern Ohio 
A.G.O. certainly do things properly. On 
Oct. 5th the T.A.O. family journeyed to 
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the Epworth-Euclid in Cleveland to hear 
Dr. Charles Heinroth dedicate the new 
Skinner under the auspices of the Guild. 
The program was well planned and very 
interesting. It is a real pleasure to have 
an association with the “live wires” head- 
ed this year by Mr. Carleton Bullis. 


The Industry Speaks for Itself 


A Condensed Record of Some of the Activities of Organ Builders 
Who Make Possible an Organ-Playing Profession 


CASAVANT 

has been selected to build a 3-33 for 
Trinity, Halifax, N. S., where Mr. 
William Roche, well known to T.A.O. 
readers, lost his old organ and church by 
fire; the new church will be ready Dec. 
2nd, but the organ will not be ready till 
October, 1929. The case will combine 
grille and pipes. 


HALL ORGAN CO. 
is building six organs for the Metro- 
politan district, after having completed 
four for Brooklyn alone: 
New York, Seamen’s Institute, Chapel. 
Seamen’s Institute, Theater. 
New Brighton, First Baptist. 
Lindenhurst, St. John’s Lutheran. 


Montclair, Swedish Christian. 
New Brunswick, Temple Anshe Emeth. 
3rooklyn, Bensonhurst Presbyterian. 
John Wesley M. E. 
Strong Place Baptist. 
Church of Holy Family. 


HILLGREEN-LANE 
has an unusually alert southwestern rep- 
resentative in the Will A. Watkin Co. 
The Watkin Studios on the second floor 
of the Company’s building in Dallas have 
reopened for the season and Mr. Wat- 
kin calls attention also to the rich field 
Texas offers to organ maintenance men. 
“There are some wonderful opportunities 
now in the great southwest and many fine 
organs have been installed in the past ten 
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SUBJECTS SUBJECTS Georce O. LILLICH Bruce H. Davis (on leave) 
Abyssinia Baby Cry - P ° 4 
Achula Brass Band Teaching and Practice Equipment includes 
Actors and Actresses Bumps and Falls ‘ 
Accessory Stops Burlesque 15 pipe-organs and 10 pedal vocalions. 
Accordion Calistenics 
Acoustic Cannon Shots P 
Acuta Cat Meow Unexcelled musical and cultural advantages. 
Adagio Clock Strike 
Adi Coquetry 
Acoline Court Scenes Catalogue on Request OBERLIN, OHIO 
Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
Aftermath Flash -Backs 
Agitation Flirting ° e 
Agitatos Frogs Where the Best Is Demanded You Will Find an 
Agony Ghosts 

etc. ete. : 





The first column gives a reproduction of the actual 
index; the second gives subjects at random from two 
pages of the index; together they show the marvelous 
wealth of material in the book. We unhesitatingly 
recommend it to all beginners in theater work, to all 
who contemplate theater work, to all who would more 
intelligently enjoy the theater, and to all theater or- 
ganists who feel the desire to keep themselves ever 
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years. One maintenance man has made 
a small fortune; there is practically no 
competition but there are many good-pay- 
ing jobs—$12 a day and expenses.” 


KILGEN 
reports an enviable list of shipments and 
new contracts, with 2m organs recently 
shipped to: 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Williamsport, Pa., Redeemer Lutheran, 

Third Street M. E. 

Earl Park, Ind., St. John the Baptist. 

Chicago, St. Constantine’s. 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. Our Lady of Victory. 

Melbourne, Ky., St. Phillip’s. 

Danielson, Conn., Orpheum. 

New Orleans, La., Grand Theater. 

St. Louis, Mo., Giddings’ Presbyterian. 

Hoffmeister Undertaking Co. 

Now Being Built 

Tulsa, Okla., Church of Christ, 2m. 

Greenville, Miss., St. Joseph’s, 2m. 

Kansas City, Mo., Immanuel Lutheran, 

3m. 

Newton, Pa., St. Andrew’s, 2m. 

St. Mary’s, Pa., St. Mary’s Theater, 2m. 

Sandusky, O., St. Mary’s Church, 3m. 

Chicago, Church of Peace, 2m. 

Woodside, Calif., Whitehall Theater, 

3m. 

Vicksburg, Miss., Trinity, 3m. 

Pleasantville, N. J., Baptist, 3m. 

St. Louis, Reem Memorial Chapel, 2m. 

Tulsa, Okla., Boston Ave. M. E., 2m for 

Chapel and another for the As- 
sembly Hall. 

Kilgens also call attention to Miss Doro- 
thy Lewis who “completed her training 
with a semi-technical course at the main 
plant of the Kilgen Company” and who 
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was organist for the Passion Play in its 
presentations at the open air Municipal 
Theater in St. Louis. The organ was 
used in conjunction with an orchestra of 
50 and a chorus of 500. 


MOLLER 
invaded the enemy's territory and had 
the joy of opening the Factory’s largest 
“orchestral” organ in the Met Theater 
in Philadelphia, Sept. 30th, with Mr. Carl 
Bonawitz at the console and the Stanley 
Company at the head of the table play- 
ing host to an invited audience. Crowd- 
ed into the same joyous period was the 
celebration at home in Hagerstown when 
another Moller was dedicated in a re- 
cital by Mr. Firmin Swinnen, with glow- 
ing tributes from the local press both for 
organist and organ—and Mr. Swinnen 
used the same visit to make two records 
for the unusual new automatic player re- 
cently announced. This player, which 
supplies only rolls with registration cut 
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expressly for the organ owned by each 
purchaser of a roll, will be the subject 
of an article in these pages in the near 
future. 

In addition to being a vigorously active 
organ builder Mr. Moller is not afraid to 
voice his opinions on the subject of col- 
umn articles. T.A.O. doesn’t want any 
sensitive readers to form organ preju- 
dices for political views, so it won’t say 
who is to be the next President (though 
it alreadv knows) nor will it say who Mr. 
Moller champions. 


EARL McCORMICK 


M. E. CourcH—WaALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Kistler—Kunihild Act. 3 Prelude. 
Kinder—Caprice. 

Yon—Introduqione et Allegro. 
Shure—Through Palestine. 
Russell—Bells of Ste. Anne. 

Dubois—In Paradisium. Fiat Lux. 











“The Modern Organ” 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


A book about organ building by one of the world’s acknowl- 

edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 

play, or enjoy the organ. Deals with just a few of the ele- 

ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 

product in a small package. 7% x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 
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The organs in twenty-five churches 


throughout the country were built or 
are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or in- 
spected and adapted by him to suit 
the building, the acoustics, or the 
purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 
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WILLIAM H. BARNES 
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For Sale) VOLUME ONE (1918 of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


CONTENTS: 


11 full-page Console photographs and 8 smaller ones 
21 full-page Personal portraits and 58 smaller ones 
12 full-page general photographs and 39 smaller ones 
234 illustrated excerpts from current organ and choir music 
1 full-page drawing and full measurements of Audsley-Willis Pedal 
Clavier 

Lynnwood Farnam’s organ in Emmanuel Church, Boston—the article 
that sold out a whole edition; 

Charles Heinroth’s “Emotional Element in Bach’—a master article; 
and 5 other articles by Mr. Heinroth; 

Sidney C. Durst’s “Spanish Organ Music”—two articles; 

Illustrated biographical sketches of: Will C. Macfarlane, H. J. Stewart, 
Charles Heinroth, Samuel A. Baldwin, Clarence Dickinson, Arthur Foote, 
etc. ; 

Console photos and specifications of the organs in Yale University, the 
two Portlands Municipal Auditoriums, Old Trinity (New York—a relic of 
the past), San Francisco Municipal, Balboa Park’s out-door organ, Baldwin- 
Wallace twin-consoles, etc., etc.; 

Walter C. Gale’s 8 articles on Choir Training; 

Herbert Sanders’ 10 articles on Church Music; 

Warren R. Hedden’s 6 articles on Examinations ; 

Clement R. Gale’s 9 articles on Music Making; 

Hope Leroy Baumgartner’s 10 articles on Organ Building; 

Gaston M. Dethier on “Accent and its Production” ; 

R. Huntington Woodman on “Cantatas and Their Renditions” ; 

Walter Henry Hall on “Choral Conducting’; etc. etc. etc. 


634 pages — 150 photographs — 234 music excerpts 


Volume One, the first year of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST was printed 
in especially large edition to accommodate those who, not having the ad- 
vantage of acquaintance with the magazine then, should become subscribers 
in later years. This surplus edition has been held in reserve and will be 
released in part during the year. Complete sets of VotumME ONE, be- 
ginning with the very first issue and containing twelve numbers, January 
to December 1918, may now be obtained at 


$2.50 postpaid to any address in the world 


or $4.00 for Volume One and your current renewal 


The American Organist 
467 City Hall Station New York, N. Y. 
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Publishers’ Brevities 


Things to Come or Things 
Done to Make More and 
Better Music 


DITSON 


features Schertzinger’s “AN OLp Apose’ 
in the current Novelty List—a number that 
is unusually fine for theater use, a song 
that ought to make a record in sales. 
Lemare’s Joy TO THE WorLD is announced 
for Christmas use; it is based on the tune 
Antioch. The List contains a section de- 
voted to teachers and music supervisors. 


, 


FISCHER 

has accepted the piece called “Nocturne” 
by Charles Raymond Cronham and play- 
ed by him at the N.A.O. Portland conven- 
tion. This composition is not a Nocturne 
in the ordinary sense of the term and will 
be issued under a more fitting title. It 
is an unusually good composition, with 
plenty of variety, and is not difficult even 
though it looks so. T.A.O. predicts 4 
wide popularity for it. 

The Ferrata number that was allowed 
to go out of print, and then suddenly be- 
gan to gain popularity, is reissued now 
under the tithe OvERTURE TRIOMPHALE; it 
deserves a place in every repertoire. Fer- 
rata never indulged in padding, at least 
so far as his published organ compositions 
are concerned. 

Mr. Eastwood Lane is a composer who 
is doing excellent work for the future of 
American music. The Fischer catalogue 
lists a set of five American Dances, six 
Adirondack Sketches, and four move- 
ments in the Sleepy Hollow Suite—all 
piano pieces with genuine music behind 
them, different from the common lot of 
music, and worthy of use by those re- 
citalists among us whose extensive series 
of recitals soon exhausts the repertoire 
of original organ works. 


LORENZ 
offers an extensive list of anthems for the 
smaller and younger volunteer choirs, 
where practical musical values must come 
first. Sample pages are available for the 
asking, and there is a booklet of Christ- 
mas music for choirs and Sunday Schools. 
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RECITALS 


Teaching 
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1135 West 27th Street 
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LOWDEN 

has issued a campaign song for Mr. 
Hoover. They should send the bill to 
the G.O.P. The Lowden catalogue lists 
a song that has sold 600,000 copies; it is 
a gospel-hymn type and has been adopted 
by the C.E., E.L., and other such organi- 
zations. In atonement for these two sins, 
the catalogue includes organ works by 
various American composers, some of 
them already popular recital material. 

( 


SCHMIDT 


issues a folder to represent “50 Repre- 
sentative Composers”, among them Cole, 
Foote, Huerter, Milligan, composers of 
organ music. There is also an illustrated 
booklet of fifty famous songs, among 
them the “Sweet LitrLE WoMAN”, now 
known all over America. The booklet of 
27-28 Novelties includes organ works by 
the American composers, Bidwell, Bur- 
dett, Candlyn, Clewell, Glynri, Noble, 
Timmings, Truette, etc. 
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Conservatory Notes 


Brief Items from the Places 
Where Organists are Made 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ’S 


Theater Department began the season 
with a festive meeting of the Van Dusen 
Club Oct. 9th, a Club organized by Mr. 
Van Dusen’s pupils to do honor to his 
name. After a brief address of welcome 
by Miss Alvina Michals, president, a very 
fine and interesting illustrated lecture on 
Paris and music conditions there was 
given by Mr. Van Dusen who just re- 
turned from a 3 months visit in Paris 
where he not only made a research of 
conditions there but visited many historic 
places of interest and met many com- 
posers and musicians. Mr. Van Dusen 
also visited various places of interest in 
Germany. 








For Theater Organists 


ART OF PHOTO PLAYING by M. M. Mills, paper cover $10.00: An 
Exhaustive instruction book, invaluable to beginners; a great wealth 
of suggestion; 8 x 11, 80 pages. 


BREAKS, FILLERS, ENDINGS, AND INTRODUCTIONS by Potter 
and Wheeler, $1.00: An invaluable instruction book; the mysteries 
of modern theater playing by means of innumerable printed examples; 
catchy tricks so popular with audiences today. Will enable the organ- 
ist te adapt himself for successful theater work without descending 
to the plane of n> musicianship. 9 x 12, 30 pages. 


BREAKS AND MODULATIONS by Schoebel, $1.00: Examples in the 
current theater and jazz style »f playing; illustrations enable church 
musicians to fill in the breaxs and modulations not in sedate church 
style but in modern theater idioms. 7 x 10, 56 examples. 


FROM PIANO TO THEATER ORGAN by Bernard Barnes, $2.50: 
The shortest cut possible, it would appear, in introducing a pianist 
to the organ, and a very speedy help in introducing the church or- 
ganist to the use of his instrument in theater work. Practical, di- 
rect, speedy; many pages of piano score on one side, and facing it, the 
Author’s complete score adapting it to the organ, which is helpful in 
the highest degree. 9 x 12, 70 pages, paper cover. 


LESSONS FOR PIANO by Zez Confrey, $2.50: How one of the most 
successful of jazz pianists would go about the business of developing 
jazz instincts instead of the scholastic somewhat of a course in jazz 
improvisations so essential in theater work. 9 x 12, 46 pages. 


MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES, by Edith 
Lang and George West, $1.25: The first book published for theater 
organists, details of photoplaying discussed and illustrated, all the 
elements of theatre playing dealt with; instructive, informative, prac- 
tical; 5 x 7, 62 pages. 


NOVELTY PLAYING by Zez Confrey, $1.50: A definite course of 
very serious study and practise, in the necessary effort to master the 
jazz style and make it the fluent language of the otherwise scholasti- 
cally trained organist who would succeed in theater fields. 9 x. 12, 
42 pages. 


ORGAN JAZZ, by Edward Eigenschenk, $3.50: A course of twenty 
lessons in Jazz idioms for the organist, including explanations and 
illustrations of styles and embellishr.ents in adapting Jazz to the 
organ; 9 x 12, 64 pages, paper cover. 


Music 


MODERN CONCEPTIONS by Zez Confrey, $1.00: Full and complete 
scores of six well-known pieces, as one of the most successful jazz 
pianists would play them; useful in showing very definitely, in form 
for easy study, how to play freely around themes and pieces in pic- 
ture work. 9 x 12, 21 pages. 


SWINNEN (FIRMIN): THE THEATER ORGANIST, 5 books of 5 
pieces each, $10.00 complete, $2.00 each book: Organ music written 
by a master organist expressly for theater organists, on three staves, 
each piece separate and complete, can be removed from its collection 
for ready use at the console. Theater organ music at its best; each 
piece definitely planned for contraction or expansion indefinitely, and 
for improvisational material. Book 1, Dramatic Andantes; 2, Dramatic 
Agitatos; 3, Love Themes; 4, Misteriosos; 5, Hurries. Order the set 
complete cr specify which Books you select. Invaluable as instructive 
material for serious beginners. 


(See also our page of Books) 
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(See also our advertisements of Books and Music for Theater Organists) 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “‘on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 9%, 976 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;’’ 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in story and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ ‘‘stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY by George Ashdown 
Audsley: A master-work by the world’s greatest writer on the or- 
gan; deals with tonal and artistic matters, and with design; 7 x 10, 
500 pages, beautiful photos and drawings; out of print, only a few 
copies available; price on request. : 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STLYE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative :materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
‘son, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 
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ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specitications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Art'iur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether witi child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 


SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 


TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 


WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies’”’ for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 


SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages. 


STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendered by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 


BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 


FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist of any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.00. 


PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O., 2/6 to 6/6 according to size! Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; consele photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King dward Road, New Barnet, Herts, England. 
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Later in the evening games and, dancing 
were enjoyed. The refreshments and 
decorations of the hall were in keeping 
with the Hallowe’en season. 


The following announcements of ap- 
pointments of club members were made 
since their last meeting in July: 

Miss Michals, who was appointed or- 
ganist at the Halfield Theater, is now a 
member of the Faculty of the American 
Conservatory. Frank Little filled en- 
gagements as organist at the following 
theaters: Legion (Marshalltown, Ia.), 
Columbia (Paducah, Ky.), Jefferson (Jef- 
fesson City, Mo.); Mr. Gilbert Forbes 
associate organist, Orpheum, Hammond, 
Ind.; Harry Coons, Theater, Hobarte, 
Ind.; Mrs. Betty Hall filled engagements 
as associate organist at Highland The- 
ater, Chicago; Harold Cobb, United Ar- 
tists, Chicago; Roger Hall, Roosevelt, 
Gary, Ind.; Kenneth Cutler, Riviera, 
Waterloo, Ia.;; Leo Geist, Majestic, Ta- 
maqua, Pa.; Kathryn Strom, Garden, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Hobart Prin, associate 
organist, Virginia, Minn.; William Whit- 
ford, Strand, Van Wert, Ohio; Rose 
Petrzilka, Lyons, Ill. ; Alice Ryan, sum- 
mer engagement, Lorraine, Hoopeston, 
Ill.; Dorothy Hinckley, Lyric, Cadillac, 
Mich. 


WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
announces the opening of its Fall and 
Winter courses. The Master Theatei 
Course, which has been the popular de- 
mand during the summer months, will 
again predominate during the Fall and 
Winter. More than fifty pupils, the ma- 
jority of them coming from distant parts 
of the country, completed the Master 
Course during this past Summer. All 
pupils were under the personal instruc- 
tion of Mr. White and he is now devot- 
ing most of his time preparing his pupils 
for better positions. His contention is 
that “the better organist will always be 
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Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for _  quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
6144, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 
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in demand, regardless of the vitaphone 
and the like. The organ is in a class of 
its own and with a well trained organist 
seated at the console playing beautiful 
melodie’, nothing can eliminate it.” 

Associated with Mr. White are Dezso 
d’Antalffy, George Epstein, and Frederick 
Smith. Mr. d’Antalffy specializes in im- 
provisation and church and concert play- 
ing; Mr. Epstein, of the Roxy Theater, 
and Mr. Smith, of the Strand, specialize 
in theater style. The radio has demanded 
much of Mr. White’s time. He broad- 
casts every Saturday and Sunday over 
WEAF and WJZ. From the letters re- 
ceived from his radio fans it is under- 
stood that his programs are immensely 
enjoyed by his unseen audience. It is 
impossible to play all the request numbers 
so he therefore selects the numbers which 
are demanded several times. 

Mr. White, an “exclusive Brunswick ar- 
tist,” gives much of his time to recording. 
Some of his latest are “Angela Mia”, 
“Jeannine”, “Roses of Yesterday”, and 
“Just Like a Melody Out of the Sky”. A 
twelve-inch record, to be released shortly, 
is Handel’s Larco. Mr. White is prepar- 
ing arrangements of Christmas Carols 
which will be recorded in the near future. 


HUGH MACKINNON, the famous 
young composer whose choral works have 
already won him distinction, has been ap- 
pointed to the music faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, under Mr. Rowland 
W. Dunham, head of the music depart- 
ment, and a member of T.A.O. staff. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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H. LEroy BAUMGARTNER 


Asst. Prof. of Theory of Music, 
Yale University; 
Organist-Director, United Church, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Organ Compositions: 
Easter Morning (White-Smith), extensively 
used; Sclemn Procession (Gray), played 
by Jepson, Farnam, and Baldwin; Idyll 
(Gray), played by Farnam and Baldwin. 

















THEODORE BEACH 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Andrew’s Church 


2067 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














RoBERT BERENTSEN 
Organist Eastman Theatre 


Instructor Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















PauL ALLEN BEYMER 


Organist and Choirmaster 
The Temple, Cleveland 


























GrEorGE W. ANDREWS 
A.G.0O., A.M., Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music: Conductor, 
Oberlin Musical Union; 

Organist, United Church (Congregational) 


195 Forest Street, Oberlin, Ohio 





VIRGINIA CARRINGTON- 


THOMAS 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


American Organist and Composer 
RECITALS 
551 Fifth Ave., Room 2217 
New York 

















J. WARREN 
ANDREWS 


TEN LESSON COURES 
IN ORGAN 


Recitals, etc. 





4 West 76th Street, New York 








Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 


A.A.G.O, 
Organist-Director, 


First Baptist Church and 
Temple Emmanuel 


Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 


Dallas, Texas 

















ANDREW Bairp 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 


Kings Court Poughkeepsie, N. Y. l 














CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Music and Organist, 
Western Reserve University 


1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, Ohio 











RECITALS — INSTRUCTION | 
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GracE LEEDS DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 


Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 


Studio: 
418 West 20th St. N. Y. C. 
Phone: Chelsea 9897 

















GEORGE HEnrRy Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 














CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
F.A.G.0O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations 
Address: 


Community Church, 34th St. and 
Park Ave., New York 
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Personal Items 


What the Members of the 
Profession are Thinking 
and Doing 


F. W. RIESBERG 


New York OrGANIST SLATED FOR 
STRENUOUS SEASON 


THE MUSIC activities of Mr. F. W. 
Riesberg, organist of the famous Calvary 
Baptist on 57th Street, opposite Carnegie 
Hall, where the late Edward Morris 
Bowman maintained a gigantic choir 
years ago, opened auspiciously, with pupils 
not only from the metropolitan area, but 
also from Detroit, points on Long Island, 
etc. Herbert McAhan, of Lincoln, Neb., 
another pupil, transferring his activities 
from the church organ, became organist 
at the Rivoli Theater, and is now at the 
Lafayette in Buffalo. Calvary Choir, re- 
organized, elected Mrs. John J. Kelley, 
an alto of the choir, president; the choir 
sang anthems by Shelley, Baldwin, 
Gounod, and Buck, in September, featur- 
ing congregational hymn-singing, how- 
ever; this is always tremendous in volume 
and enthusiasm at Calvary Church. The 
full five-manual of 100 stops is none too 
loud. Organ solos included Grieg’s IN 
THE MorwninG, Kotzschmar’s CorONATION 
Marcu, Wagner’s DREAMS, PRELUDE TO 














CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Ms. Doc. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist-Choirmaster, The Brick 
Church, Temple Beth-El, and Union 
Theological Seminary 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Row.Lanp W. DuNHAM 
F.A.G.O. 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 




















W. H. DonLEy 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Supervising Organ Architect 
Organist-Choirmaster, 
First Presbyterian Church 


Seattle, Wash. 





KENNETH EPPLER 
Mus, Bac. 


Organist-Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N. Y. 


























WiLuiAM RipLey Dorr 


Director of Wilshire Presbyterian 
Choir, Sixty Boys and Men 


Representative of The Hall Organ 
Company 


4348 West Third Street, Los Angeles 


KATE ELIzABETH Fox 
F.A.G.O. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Organist and Choir Director 
First Congregational Church 


Dalton, Massachusetts 


























HERBERT W. W. Downes 


Organist-Choirmaster, All Saints 
Memorial Church, Providence, R. I. 
Address: 329 Main St., Bradford, 
Mass. 














J. Henry FRANCIS 


Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
St. John’s Church, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
Director of Music, 


Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 
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RHEINGOLD, PROCESSION OF THE GUILDs, 
Gregh’s RETURN OF THE REAPERS, etc. 
“Crowds invariably attend Calvary 
Church, and surround the organ console, 
which is certainly a mighty, complicated 
machine.” Mr. Riesberg’s piano class is 
also registering a goodly number, the 
New York School of Music and Arts 
having his services semi-weekly. Beside 
this activity as organist and teacher, he 
finds the season already crowded in his 
capacity as critic of the famous 
MusIcAL CourIER. 


REV. DON COPELAND 


ORGANIST-MINISTER OF DAYTON PLANS 
Many Events 


THERE is at least one instance where a 
minister and organist are on the best of 
terms with each other; in this case both 
are the same person and both occupy 
the choir-loft. Rev. Don Copeland, well- 
known to T.A.O. readers, organist of 
Christ Church, Dayton, Ohio, has a news- 
paper column devoted to him and his com- 
ing programs. 

There will be six organ recitals, begin- 
ning Oct. 17th in a Wagner program with 
string ensemble assisting; Nov. 7th there 
will be a program devoted to Mr. Pietro 
Yon’s compositions; Dec. 10th will pro- 
gram Christmas music; a hymn-tune pro- 
gram for Jan. 16th; miscellaneous music 
for Feb. 6th; nature program in March. 

There will be a series of Sunday eve- 
ning special services, the first on Oct. 
28th, devoted to contemporary Americans, 
with organ, chorus, trumpets, and trom- 
bones. Nov. 25th, Schubert service; Jan. 
27th, Dvorak’s “TE Deum”; Feb. 24th, 
Gounod’s “De ProruNnDISs”; March 24th, 
Dybois’ “Seven Last Worps”; March 
29th, program of Passion Music. 

In addition, Rev. Copeland gave a 
course of six Tuesday evening lectures 
on the history and appreciation of music, 
which have just come to a close; it is be- 
ing followed by another series carrying 
the lectures from the 18th Century on- 
wards. 


FRED ‘LINCOLN HILL of Portland, 
Maine, has been appointed to assist Dr. 
Latham True in Castilleja School, Palo 
Alto, Calif., one of the most exclusive in- 
stitutions on the Coast. Dr. True will be 
remembered for his former work as a 
member of T.A.O staff. 
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By WADE HAMILTON 
Detailed exposition on model 
keyboard charts of all scales, 
chords and chord relation- 
ship. 150 blank charts for 
students use. 

New, Fast, Positive Method. 
On sale wherever music is 


old. 
Price, $5.00 post paid 
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RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 

has resigned from St. Patrick’s, Montreal, 
and gone to Hollywood, Calif., to become 
organist of the Blessed Sacrament, 
where a 4-60 Casavant which Mr. Biggs 
watched going through the building pro- 
cess in St. Hyacinth will be installed. 
The Blessed Sacrament is 256’ long and 
there are 7000 members; Mr. Biggs’ 
duties will include monthly recitals. The 
climate in Montreal proved too rigorous 
for the marvelous little Biggs family of 
five children, though Montreal and Mr. 
Biggs were otherwise in happiest agree- 
ment and an increased salary was used in 
vain as an inducement to stay. The 
States welcome Mr. Biggs back home 
again as one of their most promising and 
accomplished artists. 


ARTHUR H. TURNER 
OrGANIST-CONDUCTOR ANNOUNCES 
SEASON’s PLANS 
MR. ARTHUR H. TURNER, municipal 
organist of Springfield, Mass., and con- 
ductor of the Springfield Symphony, an- 
nounces four orchestral concerts for the 
season on Nov. 7, Dec. 4, Jan. 15, and 
Feb. 19, with two sopranos, a violinist, 
and a pianist as the special soloists. The 
complete list of works performed by the 
orchestra includes the American names, 
Chadwick, Dunn, Foote, Hadley, Mac- 

Dowell. 

The orchestra has the unique distinc- 
tion of having completed every season 
without a deficit. Mr. Turner has been 
engaged by the Massachusetts Department 
of Education to give a series of eight 
lectures in Central High School on the 
appreciation of symphonies, beginning 
Oct. 31st. The orchestra was organized 
by Mr. Turner in 1922. 








| Casavant Freres, Limiter 


Pipe Organ Builders 
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School of Theatre 
Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN.A.A.G.O.,Dir. 


Faculty selected from leading the- 
atre organists of ‘Chicago. 

School equipped with 14 excellent 
organs of modern Theatre Type, in- 
cluding Units. Special attention to 
repertoire, including classics, popu- 
lar, and jazz— | 

Pupils filling prominent positions 
in all parts of the country. 





Send for catalog—address Secretary | 
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521 Kimball Hall—CHICAGO 
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MR. DONALD C. GILLEY 

who has been appointed college organist 
at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
where he will have a 3-26 Austin. Mr. 
Gilley was born June 4th, 1904, in Stough- 
ton, Wis., and holds the certificate in 
theater organ playing from the Eastman 
School, and the B.M. from Oberlin Con- 
servatory; his organ teachers were Max 
G. Miranda, John Hammond, and Dr. 
George W. Andrews. 








Huco Goopwin 
Municipal Organist 


Auditorium 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Ray HAsTINGs 
Mus. Doc. 


Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 




















E. A. HovDESVEN 
B.A., Mus. Bac. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 

















| 
A. LESLIE JAcoBs 
Organist and Director of Music 
Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 

















ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


























GEORGE W. GRANT 


Organist-Choirmaster 


St. Johns Church, Roanoke, Va. 





Jutius K. JoHNSON 
ORGANIST 


Los Angeles 























ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


Instructor in Music, 
New York University 
Organist, 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
New York City 
Address: 
| 86 West 183d St., Apt. 4F, N. Y. C. 
| 





Sedgwick 9645 








CHARLOTTE KLEIN 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


3217 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


First woman recitalist at National Con- 





vention of American Guild of Organists, 
Chicago, Ill., 1925—-Washington, D. C., 1927 | 














Pau E. Grosu 
Mus. B. 


Organ — Voice Production 
Formerly Director, Tarkio 
Conservatory 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 























Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Roy L. MEDCALFE 


On The American Organists’s 


Staff of Contributors Photoplay 
Department 


1756 Rose Villa St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 




















Caru F. MUELLER 
Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 














WiLvarp Irvine NEvINs 
Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 


Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 


New York City 














Joun V. PEARSALL 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 
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C. HAROLD EINECKE 
SALEM CHuURCH—QuINCY, ILL. 

Mr. Einecke gives a recital at 4 p. m. the 
4th Sunday of each month, and a Choral 
Evensong the 2nd; we quote the first 
recital of the season in full, as an excel- 
lent example of an appropriate program 
from every viewpoint: 
Sabin—Bouree. 
Clokey—Jagged Peaks. 
Bach—Two Choral preludes. 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile. 
Weaver—Squirrel. 
Hebrew—Kol Nidrei. 
Irish—Last Rose of Summer. 
Boellmann—Toccata Gothique. 

The organ, given credit on the program, 
is a 4-60 Moller dedicated May 15th, 1927. 


MRS. CORA CONN MOORHEAD 
First PRESBYTERIAN—WINFIELD, KAN. 
American Program 
SEPT. 16th, Mrs. Moorhead celebrated 
her 10th anniversary with the Church by 
playing the following excellent program, 
in which the Suite by Mr. Clokey was in- 
cluded both for its own sake and be- 
cause the Composer’s cousin is minister 

of Mrs. Moorhead’s church: 
Rogers—Concert Overture. 
Kramer—Morning Song. 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow. 
Stoughton—Nile. 
Kinder—Souvenir. 

Cook—Sea Gardens. 
Weaver—Squirrel. 
Clokey—Suite: Fireside Fancies. 
Matthews—Toccata Gm. 

















ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 


First Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 











JAMEs E. SCHEIRER 
Organist, First Baptist Church 
(4-man. Austin, Harp, “Chimes, 

and Echo) 


Head of Organ Department 
BIRMINGHAM CONSERVATORY 
Birmingham, Ala. 














GERALD F. STEWART 


Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Director of Chorus, 
Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: 
Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 




















FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O, 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 
Studio: Hotel San Remo, 

146 Central Park West, 
New York City 
Endicott 6700. 











THEODORE STRONG 
Official Organist KFRC 
San Francisco 


Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 


Manager, Aeolian Pipe Organ Dept. 


Sherman, Clay & Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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T.A.O. presents this program to its 
readers as a model of what to offer the 
general public if the organ recital is to 
become ultimately the attraction it ought 
to be. For Town Hall in a paid recital 
in New York City we do not endorse it, 
but for the average public anywhere it 
merits most serious study. Opening and 
closing numbers are well chosen; se- 
quence is carefully handled. Perhaps a 
possible point of improvement would have 
been the addition of a forte number about 
the middle of the program, even to the 
exclusion of one or two of the smaller 
things; and that forte number could be 
something quite solid, for Mrs. Moor- 
head has been careful to give her audi- 
ence good measure, pressed down and 
running over with delightful music well 
within public comprehension, It’s a fine 
program, every piece a gem of musical 
inspiration. 


VINCENT WILLIS, elder son of the 
famous Henry (Father) Willis, died in 
England Sept. 14th. After the death of 
Father Willis the business was continued 
by the two sons Henry and Vincent, “but 
there was a separation and Vincent left 
to settle in the west of London. He was 
known as the author of various improve- 
ments in organ actions, particularly in 
the application of electricity, and he was 
also successful in the work he did in the 
way of the reproducing organ.” He was 
a “kindly mannered, reticent man.” Fur- 
ther data will be presented in later 
columns. 


THOMAS MOSS, Washington Repre- 
sentative of T.A.O., has joined the facul- 
ty of the senior highschools of Baltimore, 
Md., where he will go back to his old 
hobby of “trying to teach the blooming 
youth of our Country some music.” Mr. 
Moss has always been interested in this 
work and hopes to have an organ in the 
beautiful highschool building which has 
just been completed and where he already 
has “a real music-room.” His duties in 
Baltimore occupy him from 9 to 2:30 at 








Want Ads | 





























C. ALBERT SCHOLIN 
Mus. Bac. 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
First M. E. Church 
Recitals and Instruction 


2121 West 3rd Ave., 
Waterloo, Iowa 











Harry A. SYKES 
F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 























Salesmen 
Good opening for two church organ sales- 
men with an old established Organ Com- 
pany. References required. Address: 
W.O.X., 467 City Hall Station, New 
York, N. Y. 


Residence Organ Salesman 
wanted, preferably an organist with ex- 
perience. Highly desirable position in 
New York for man qualified for this 
special work. Please give experience and 
references. Address Frank Taft, The 
Aeolian Company, 689 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


For Sale: 
Austin Organ, 4 Manuals, 59 Speaking 
Stops, Electric Action, perfect condition, 
beautifully voiced. Complete specifica- 
tion furnished. Immediate delivery. Ad- 
dress W.C.T., Box 467, City Hall Station, 
New York, N. Y. 


Churches: Do not waste 
property by discarding your old organs. 
There is value in them, no matter how 
old. Let us tell you why. Address: 
Organ Reconstruction Dept., Room 427, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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City College, so that he will retain his 
post at Calvary Baptist, Washington, 
D. C., where he has a new Moller. 

DR. H. J. STEWART, America’s 
famous out-door organist at Balboa Park, 
San Diego, Calif., is one of the very rare 
specimens of the American composer to 
- be smiled upon by a British organist; two 
of his works, Minuet HeEroiguE and 
SPANISH MILITARY MARCH have _ been 
used by Mr. Ellingford at St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool. 

HAROLD TOWER is back again at 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., after a ten-weeks vacation at Camp 
Roger and a motor trip to Portland, 
-Maine, to the N.A.O. convention. 

HERBERT WESTERBY, known to 
American organists for his work in edit- 
ing the extensive and excellent book, The 
Complete Recitalist, recently issued in 
England, has been appointed to Grosve- 
nor Hall, Belfast, where he gives radio 








Epwin LyLes TAyLor 
F.A.G.0O. 


Organist-Music Director, 


Tivoli Theater, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















LoutsE C. Tircoms 
F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Head of Organ Department, 
Lindenwood College 





Saint Charles, Missouri 














GRACE CHALMERS 


THOMSON 
Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 


St. LuKE’s CHURCH, 


NEw YorK 
Convent Avenue Telephone 
at 141st Street Edgecomb 2713 














Haro.tp Tower 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. MaArk’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 





Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.O. 

Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 
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recitals on a Norman & Beard organ in 
“the largest hall in Ireland”. 


ERNEST WHITE, young Canadian 
organist who has spent the past seasons 
in the States, now organist of St. 
George’s, Flushing, L. I., has a list of 21 
recitals as his record for the 27-28 sea- 
son. Mr. White is one of the most popu- 
lar members of the New York N.A.O. 
He is a pupil of Mr. Lynnwood Farnam. 

WESTERN N. Y. GUILD held a Ser- 
vice Oct. 4th in St. Paul’s, Rochester, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Warren Gehrken, 
with Dr. George Henry Day playing the 
prelude, Mr. Harold Gleason an organ 
program of five numbers, and Mr. New- 
ton Pashley playing the postlude; the 
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anthems used were: 

“Darest Thou Now’—Williams. 
“Were You There’—Burleigh. 
“Listen to the Lambs”—Dett. 
“Incline Thine Ear’—Day. 








ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 


























PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 


New Haven, Conn. 


CARL WIESEMANN 


Recitals — Instruction 
Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 
Assistant Director, St. 


Mary’s Institute of Music. 
Organist, 


Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
Dallas, Texas 









































Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Pee 
Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
said Theodore Roosevelt. To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


Reese 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 


ana 
Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Rae 


All of this means you. If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
along strictly professional lines. Success for all, failure for none. Each 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 
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T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BARTLETT, Frederick J. 

Boulder and Denver Representative, 

2230 Sixteenta St., Boulder, Col. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributer, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
BUHRMAN, T. Scott, F.A.G.O. 

Editor, 467 City Hall Station, New York City. 
BUSH, Martin, W., A.A.G.O. 

Omaha Representative, 

2037 Farnam St., Studio 1, Omaha, Neb. 
DAVIS, Mrs. Fay Simmons 

Contributor, Community Singing. 

33 Lincoln St., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
FERINGER, Frederick, C. 

Seattle Representative, 

1235 20th Ave., North Seattle, Wash. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Portland Representative, 

662 East 24th St. North, Portland, Ore. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago Representative, 

1133 N. La Salle St. 
HANSFORD, M. M. 

Contributor, Photoplay Department, 

c/o Bermuda Press, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
HEIDEMANN, Paul H, 

Cleveland Represenative, 

1643 East 75th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco Representative, 

5665 College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
LILLICH, George O. 

Oberlin Representative, 

68 Elmwood Place, Oberlin, Ohio. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 

London Representative, 

Sirsa House, Cheltenham, 

England. ; 
MEDCALFE, Roy L. 

Associate Editor, Photoplay Department, 

1756 Rose Villa St., Pasadena, Calif. 
MOSS, Thomas 

Washington Representative, 

2630 Adams Mill Road, Washington, D. C. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC.. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
PEARSON, Charles A. H. 

Pittsburgh Representative, 

6332 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SCHWAB, Harold F. 

Boston Representative, 

95 Gainsboro St., Suite 4, Boston, Mass. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TOURISON, Edward R. 

Philadelphia Representative, 

17 Carpenter Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit Representative, 

909 First Nat’l Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
WELLS, N. 

St. Louis Representative 

467 City Hall Station, New Terk, NW. Y, 
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Vincent Willis 
A Brief Account of an Organ Builder who Made Invaluable 
Contributions to the Art of Organ Building 






M9 HREE SCORE YEARS 

(~~ AND TEN are the allotted 
@) term, for mankind; perhaps 
“fF, we should say once were. 

~~ To live four score years is 
the privilege of the minority. In his 
80th year Vincent Willis—eldest son 
of the Henry Willis affectionately 
known as Father Willis—passed in- 
to eternity on Sept. 14th, with a 
mind active to the last and a body so 
vigorous that his family had high 
hopes that he would recover in spite 
of having passed the three score 
years and ten. 

Henry Willis I established the or- 
gan factories that bear his name and 
became known as Father Willis. He 
had two sons, Vincent and Henry— 
Vincent the eldest. Vincent Willis 
was as strong willed as his father 
and in 1893 he withdrew from the 
original Willis organization and 
established his own factories at 
Brentford where he carried on his 
experimental work—and used up a 
great deal of his resources. “He 
never ceased to experiment with 
action, pipes, and voicing, and he 
patented a great many organ devices, 
as well as taking patents. in other 
than organ realms.” 


The second son of Father Willis, 
Henry Willis II continued the orig- 
inal organization, and in turn his 
son, Henry Willis ITI, took over the 
management and now heads the fac- 
tory; the birth of Henry Willis IV 
was announced in these columns a 
year or So ago. 


“Vincent Willis was a forceful 
writer, a philosopher, and a highly 
educated man.” While he never 
visited America he exercised a 


‘strong influence here, and indirect- 


ly through his friend the late Carl- 
ton Michell he had some of his ideas 
transplanted into American organs. 
Mr. Michell was head voicer for the 
Austin Organ Co. in the early days 
when Mr. R. P. Elliot was also as- 
sociated with that Company. Vin- 
cent Willis’ ideas are also indirectly 
reflected in the modern Skinner Or- 
gan through the work of Mr. Donald 
Harrison who is now with the Skin- 
ner Organ Co. The good men do 
lives with them and after them. The 
recent festive dedication of the Skin- 
ner Organ in Princeton University 
may be taken as an example of the 
spread of anything and everything 
that is good in the realm of art. All 
our best builders are acquainted 


with the work of all other builders 
of successful organs, whether in 
America, England, France, Belgium, 
Italy, or Germany. 

Thus it happens that the death of 
an organ builder in England is an 
event not without its significance in 
America; thus it happens that Vin- 
cent Willis merits honor not only in 
his native England but also in Amer- 
ica. Vincent Willis was interested 
keenly in tone; “he was a good 
musician, an excellent organist, and 
a fine interpreter of Bach.” 

One who knew his work intimate- 
ly comments in a way that reminds 
us of the workmanship of the late 
Dr. Audsley. There must be per- 
fection in every detail—that it be an 
unimportant detail, makes no differ- 
ence. The perfection of Mr. Willis’ 
craftsmanship was such that “it was 
hard to believe his nicking could be 
the work of a human hand and not 
the work of an intricate machine.” 
His son Henrv Vincent Willis says, 
“He was impatient with poor work- 
manship and would smash an imper- 
fect pipe rather than attempt to cor- 
rect its faults.” 

Vincent Willis’ contributions to 
electric action and mechanism are 
even more important than his tonal 
work. He supplied electric action 
for the Canterbury Cathedral organ 
and it has been in use for almost 
half a century. 

“An invention that is of prime im- 
portance today is that of the double- 
languid Diapason, which his son 
Henry Vincent Willis brought to 
America. The son came here as a 
member of the Welte organization 
when Mr. Robert Pier Elliot was di- 
recting its organ factory; the Phil- 
adelphia Wanamaker store has 
an example of the double-languid 
Diapason voiced by Mr. Willis, that 
“balances all of the Great and Solo 
Diapasons and knits them together 
in a glorious ensemble.” 

Vincent Willis is survived bv two 
dauchters and a son, Henry Vincent 
Willis who came to America at Mr. 
Elliot’s invitation and is now back 
in England again as head of the 
Aeolian voicing department at the 
factory in Hays, Middlesex. All 
three sons of Vincent Willis went to 
war and saw active combat; only one 
survived. 

Truly a great man in the world of 
the organ has gone to a well earned 
rest and his good works live on after 
him. 











IHESE men, welling out nuk the he Kilgen Office at Seduney Hall, 

NewYork City, have assisted in designing and installing many of 
the East’s finest organs. They are permanently there, awaiting their 
chance to serve those contemplating the purchase of an organ. Other 
complete organizations will also be fund at Kilgen Offices in Chicago, 
herded, Mlomphia, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Denver, 
Tampa, Salt Lake City, a Los et Seattle. 
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Some Kilgen contracts for the Eastern Territory received during the last twelve months: 


Temple Ohabei Shalom, Boston, Mass. Monestary of Precious Blood, Brooklyn St. Joseph’s Church, Providence, R. I. Trinity Reformed Church, Lewiston, Pa. 
Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Ware, Mass. , , , Buffalo, N. Y. St. Ann’s Church, Cranston, L. I. St. James Lutheran Church, Altoona, Pa. 
St. Stephen’s Lutheran, Wilmington, Del. i . . ¥. Mt. Evon Baptist Ch., Wilmington, Del. Holy Trinity Evang. Luth. Narberth, Pa. 
St. James Luth., Gerrittsen Beach, Blyn. Help of Christians, Brooklyn Fourth Presbyterian, Washington, D. C. First Presbyterian Church, Midland, Pa. 
St. Peter’s Cath. Ch., New York, N. Y. Our Lady of Victory, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. St. Stephen’s Episc., Washington, D. C. Elfinwild United Pres. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Our Lady of Mir. Medal, Blyn., N. Y. St. Stanislaus Church, New York City St. Philip & St. Jas., Phillipsburg, N. J. St. Martin of Tours, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tyrian Lodge, Brooklyn, N. Y. St. Stanislaus Ch., Pine Island, N. Y. Holy Trinity Church, Hackensack, N. J. St. Margaret’s Church, Narberth, Pa. 
St. Malachy’s Church, New York, N. Y. St. Joseph’s Convent, Brentwood, N. Y. St. Peter & St. l’aul’s, Trenton, N. J. Trainer M. E. Church, Trainer, Pa. 
Our Lady of Mercy, Cohoes, N. Y. Bethany Church, East Rockaway, N. Y. Immaculate Conception, Trenton, N. J. San Domingo Hall, K. C., Philadelphia 
St. Margaret’s Church, New York City. Our Lady of Angels, Brooklyn St. John the Bapt., New Brunswick, N. J. St. Walburga’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa 
St. John the Martyr, New York City. St. Mary’s on the Hud., Newberg, N. Y. First German Reformed, Newark, N. J. St. Callistus Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Stephen of Hungary, New York City. St. John the Evangelist, New York City > ie A St. Simeon’s Lutheran, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, Brooklyn. Our Lady of Pompeii, Baltimore, Md. Woodland Presbyterian, . J. Luth. Ch, of Redeemer, Williamsport, Pa. 
Masonic Temple, Long Beach, L. I., N. Y. St. Bernadine’s Church, Baltimore, Md. Sacred Heart Ch., East ane . J Third St. M. E. Ch., Williamsport, Pa. 
Beth Emeth Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. Gatch Memorial M. E., Baltimore, Md. St. Joseph’s church, Bogota, St. Mary’s R. C. Church, Old Forge, Pa. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City St. Charles Borromeo, Woonsocket, R. I. Mt. Pleasant Paptist, Preasantvilie, N. J. St. Andrew’s Cath. Church, Newton, Pa. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc. — 4012 N. Union Blvd. — ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 




































HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
ORGANS 


A VOICE FROM OHIO 


praises 
HILLGREEN-LANE ORGANS 


“A NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION 
FOUNDED 1878 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


OF CINCINNATI 


ADOLF HAHN, DIRECTOR 


October 4th, 1928. 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co., 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:- 
I want to tell you how much delighted.I am, as we all 
are, with the Practice Organs installed by you in our Institution. They 
are tonally and mechanically above par, and have been hard at work 
for several weeks. 
Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Sidney W. Durst.” 





A Merry Christmas Cn Ye All 





HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Sullivan Pipe Organ Co. - - - 1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 427 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, Ili. 
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Church Music 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 


and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Obvious Abbreviations : 
¢.q.cqg.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 
tet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


J. LAMONT GALBRAITH: “Tuey Tuar Wait on 
THE Lorp”, 8p. cq. t. me. I was all ready to dislike this ; 
the first page didn’t look good, and it was in minor mood, 
and there’s too much minor mood in the church already. 
But the text is good; it’s strong, and has an idea that is 
worth using in the modern church; the text calls for 
variety, and for power, and the Composer has supplied 
both. There is fine musicianship in the writing, and a 
high quality of inspiration behind the themes; the whole 
thing is well built for harmony and contrast of materials, 
for climax, for mood pictures, for strength of contour. 
It’s a bully good anthem, in other words. Not the tune- 
ful sort, but the sterlingly good sort; the kind that can 
be used every year for a long life. An illustration can- 
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not show much in favor of this great anthem, but none 
the less we give 1478 which shows what the Composer 
can do by way of a beautifully smooth passage for con- 
trast after a stormy contrapuntal page or two; it’s lovely 
music isn’t it? The whole anthem is just like that for 
effectiveness, every phrase fitting the whole structure to 
perfection. By all means get it no matter whether you 
have a quartet, a chorus of experts, or a volunteer crowd 
of good-natured but non-expert chummies. (Schmidt 
1927, 12c) 


Christmas Music 


SUCH a wealth of materials is available this Christmas that it 
is entirely impossible to give adequate review to all of it; the 
only thing these columns can do is to cover as much of it as 
possible, considering not only what the Reviewers themselves 
may like but also what they have learned by experience will 
meet the needs of the greatest majority of T.A.O. readers. As 
usual, our readers can place confidence in every statement made; 
these reviews are written not to please publishers or composers 
but to help T.A.O. readers find the particular kind of music they 
want for themselves. When they can please also the composer 
and the publisher, the Reviewer’s cup of joy is filled to over- 
flowing. 

J. SIDNEY LEWIS: “Curistmas BELts’ 
that can be used as an effective processional. 
Composer). 


ADAM: 


’. an attractive carol 


(Pub. by the 


“O Hoty NicuHr’, arr. by Biedermann in E-flat, and 

by Gaines in D-flat; solo for high voice in each; both well done, 

with optional duet section. (Fischer 15c either one). 
ARKHANGELSKY: “O Grapsome LicHT”’, arr. by Norden, 


qcu.. (Fischer 12c). 

W. E. ASHMALL: “Prince or PEACE”, c. me. Vigorous, 
march-llike, simple; especially for volunteer choruses. (Ash- 
mall 1923, 15c). 
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W. S. BAINES: 
cq. s. e. Tuneful, 
1928, 15c). 

R. L. BALDWIN: 
ment of “ApEsSTE FIDELES”, 7p. c. e. 
part harmonized freely. (Fischer 1928, 12c). 

E. S. BARNES: “WHEN Curist wAs Born oF Mary FREE”, 
5p. cu. me. Something of unusually good flavor; better in- 
vestigate it. (Schrimer 1928, 12c). 

C. H. H. BOOTH: “Sine O Sinc Tuts BLESSED Morn”, 6p. 
cq. s. me. First section is fine, rhythmic, melodic; middle sec- 
tion too complicated to be successful; worth doing without 
middle section. Excellent spirit. (Flammer 1927, 15c). 

C. C. BORNSCHEIN: “Gtap Tipincs or Great Joy”, 6p. 
cq. s. b. me. Anthem of good quality, telling the Christmas story 
in good Christmas spirit. (Ditson 1928, 15c). 

Do: “THE KNIGHT oF BETHLEHEM”, 4p. cqu. Of unusual 
appeal and beauty, not difficult, very unusual text; everybody will 
like it; anthem, not carol. (Fischer 1925, 12c). 

T. F. H. CANDLYN: “Curistmas LULLABY”, 5p. qc. s. me. 
An anthem of carol type, good Christmas spirit, attractive music; 
worth doing, especially if limited to quartet music. Many dainty 
effects possible. (Ditson 1928, 15c). 

ELIZABETH H. DAVID: “Leap us Topay”’, 4p c. me. 
Obbligato for high voice, making 5-part anthem; opens ‘with 
unison, then four voices accompany the obbligato in a highly 
effective bit of music; Harp accompaniment will make it de- 
lightful. (Fischer 1927, 12c). 

N. J. ELSENHEIMER: “Steep Hoty Base”, 6p. md. c. 
All parts well written, tenors carry important counterpoint; so- 
prano melody is beautiful; different sort of an anthem, with 
many fine effects available; wants real artists or there will be 
trouble. Worth real artists too. (Fischer 1926, 12c). 

FATHER FINN: “QuINTETTE oF CAROLS”, 13p. “A WASSAIL 
GENTLES”, for chorus, quaint flavor, easy, with unusual text. 
“Tue Hits”, chorus, with odd antiphonal effects easilly pos- 
sible, and good variety even in a short number. “TELL Him A 
WELCOME”, chorus, with soprano solo, moves along merrily. 
“THE ViIRGIN’s LULLABY”, for soprano and alto duet throughout, 
smoothly melodic and charming. “NoeL ALLELUIA”, partly so- 
prano-alto duet. partly chorus, again with unusual atmosphere. 
The Composer’s aim was “to establish a less familiar idiom. . . 
yet conserving the traditional grace and naive quaintness of the 
carol form.” The true effects can be judged correctly only by 
hearing them sung; the piano is a poor substitute. Certainly they 
contain a peculiar charm that lingers half way between the 
Composer’s own creation and his reflection of what we already 
are familiar with in the carol. It would seem that no program- 
maker dare pass these by without securing a copy for his own 
inspection. (Fischer 1928, 30c). 

W. A. FISCHER: “Unto us a CuiLp 1s Born”, a combina- 
tion of organ, minister, choir, soloists, and everything, under the 
title of “Biblical Anthem”; something unusual for your Christ- 
mas program if you like pageants. (Ditson 1924, 25c). 

A. Foster: “Coventry CaroL”, 6p cu. d. For those who want 
a serious 8-nart, not difficult for paid chorus, ample variety of 
effects. (Oxford, 1926). 


J. L. GALBRAITH: “People THAT WALKED IN DarKNEss”, 
8p. cq. me. Anthem of good musical quality, aiming at big ef- 
fects, contrapuntal writing. (Ditson 1924, 12c). 


GRETCHANINOFF-Norden: “As WaAvES OF THE SEA”, 9p. 
c. md. One of the excellent Russian things for highly trained 
choirs who want moody music and revel in things finely sung. 
Very good selection to use as an introduction to the Norden 
arrangements . Low basses are needed, and much 8-part sing- 
ing. (Fischer 1916, 20c). 


Do: “OnLy BEGOTTEN SON”, 6p. cu. 
true musical values and Russian flavor; 
should try these things; low basses are essential. 
1Sc). 

GRUBER: “Sirent Nicut”’, arr. by Rhys-Herbert and by 
Mortimer Wilson; the Wilson is much superior and is a de- 
lightful version of this beautiful old familiar Christmas hymn. 
(Fischer 1923, 10c). 

IVANOFF-Norden: “G tory BE To Gop on HicuH”, 16p. md. 
Another of the Russian things of good quality; choirmasters in- 
troducing these Russian things will ‘find the earlier ones men- 
tioned in this review of more practical value for their use. 
(Fischer 1915, 25c). 


A. W. KRAMER: 


“T HEAR THE BELLS oF CHRISTMAS”, 7p. 
Chimes can be effectively used. (Ditson 


“O Come ALL YE FAITHFUL”, an arrange- 
| First part unison, second 


md. Another work of 
only very fine choirs 
(Fischer 1914, 


Half-way 
needs 8- 


“CHRISTMAS CAROL”, 5p. me. 


between carol and anthem, of good color, attractive; 
part chorus. 


(Fischer 1914, 12c). 
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Lovovsky-Norden: “On Tuis Day a VIRGIN”, 5p. c. md. 
Here’s something for those who like vocal color, like to play 
with well-trained voices, like to paint tone pictures. (Fischer 
1914, 15c). 

P. C. LUTKIN: “Curistians AWAKE”, 16p. c. md. It be- 
gins with fine materials, brilliant and effective; then comes a 
section of fine writing which may be effective but looks dry; 
and then a beautiful section of soprano solo over a humming 
chorus of “Sitent NIGHT’; then more, and more. It’s a big an- 
them, much variety in it, too important to accept or reject on a 
reviewer’s word; get a copy if you think you want something 
long and difficult and brilliant. (Gray 1927, 20c). 

H. A. MACKINNON: “I Saw Turee Suips”, 10p. c. me. 
This is the thing so many are talking about; lively, jolly, noth- 
ing solemn or dignified about it, fresh and original, yet not 
strained; calls for voices by groups in unison. (Gray 1928, 15c). 

C. F. MANNEY: “EMMANUEL”, 12p. c. a.t.b. Anthem of 
good tunefulness and variety. (Ditson 1923, 15c). 

The Matthews Family: “As BLooms THE Rose”, 10p. H. A. 
and J. S. both have their names signed to this in, alphabetical or- 
der, and it gives the program-maker something novel. There is 
an odd flavor to the work, and your reviewer would take it un- 
accompanied, even to the canon duet. It has real musical merit 
but the choirmaster will have to do some work. (Ditson 1926, 


15c). 

MENDELSSOHN-Nevin: “THERE SHALL A STAR”, 16p. e. 
Taken from the unfinished oratorio “CHristMAs”. (Ditson 
1927, 20c). 

C. F. MUELLER: “ A Hoty Cuitp 1s Born”, 7p. c. md. 
The opening measures remind us of a Stainer passage and re- 
viewers always must admit these things or some reader is cer- 
tain to cry neglect of duty. It begins nicely in minor mood, 
expressive, colorful; then some imitative passage between tenors 
and sopranos, effectively enough; then a few difficulties; then 
some themes from the hvmnal. What a poor way to review a 
man’s first efforts in print, but space limitations insist. It’s 
an anthem, not a carol; it has real merit; better get a copy if 
you will use anthems this Christmas season. (W-S 1928, 12c). 

NOVELLO: “Apbeste FipELes”, which everybody knows. 
This is as fine a version as can be had and it will fit into any 
Christmas program. It begins with one voice, then two voices, 
then all; not a straight hymn at any time, but a real choir’s 
version. And anybody knows it’s Christmas when we sing 
this. Quartet or chorus, either will be effective. (Fischer 10c). 

PRAETORIUS: “ O Little Town or BETHLEHEM”, 3p. c. 
e. Trio for ladies, then for men; then all together; a chorale 
rather than a carol. Good music. (Fischer 10c). 

Do: “WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED”, 2p. qc. e. Straight 4- 
part hymn. Not so musical as the first one. (Fischer 10c). 

Do: “Topay 1s Born EMMANUEL”, 3p. cu. me. Solo phrase 
followed by chorus response, then all together; effective treat- 
ment, musical, colorful. (Fischer 10c). 

FRANK L, SEALY: “Anp THERE WERE SHEPHERDS”, 6p. 
cq. s. md. Here is an excellent anthem by a famous organist 
whose name will be an ornament to your program, and whose 
anthem will give your choir something worthy to do and your 
congregation something attractive to listen to. It opens with solo 
passage, painting its picture faithfully and following through the 
story up to the point where the full choir sings the “Glory to 
God”. It is an anthem the choirmaster should be familiar with. 
(Ricordi 1917, 15c). 

G. SHAW: “Hat to THEE BETHLEHEM”, 2p. cq. me. cqu. e. 
An ‘attracive piece of rather colorful music. (Oxford 1927). 

H. J. TILY: “Hark Wuat MEAN THosE Hoty Voices”, and 
what mean these uselessly long titles? 13p. c. md. An anthem 
of unusually good materials, both musicianly and musical; opens 
with humming by 4-part women‘s chorus, followed by men; 
then a lot of variety, good ideas, and some surprises—and an 
anthem you had better investigate if an all-carol service is not 
to your taste. (Gray 1927, 20c). 

TSCHESNOKOFF-Norden: “SALvATION Is CREATED”, 5p. cu. 
8-part writing. Smoother and milder than most of the Russian 
things; a good number to begin your Russian campaign on, for 
it’s musical and attractive, with its low D’s and its very low B’s. 
(Fischer 15c). 

E. S. TURNER: “Arise SHINE O ZION”, 11p. c md. A 
vigorous, fairly brilliant, jubilant, big-spirited anthem that is 
mentioned in this column because there are some choirmasters 
who cannot buy Christmas music unless they can use it at other 
services too, and this is just such an anthem, but the choir will 


have to work a little. It has a message of its own. (Ditson 
1926, 15c). 
J. WIEGAND: “Star or BETHLEHEM”, 8p. cg. me. We learn 


that Christmas has two syllables, both equal. The difficulty 


can be overcome by beginning, “Hail Christmas star,” thus 
placing the accent on star instead of -mas. And the anthem is 
so bright, so tuneful, so otherwise useful to the vast majority 
of chorus choirs that it is worth correcting the Composer’s error 
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in judgment and using the anthem for its own sake. It is tune- 
ful, ryhthmic, sprightly, and inviting. And not at all difficult. 
(Fischer 1891, and still worth using; 15c). 

H. WILLAN: “THe TuHree Kincs”, 7p. cu. d. A very fine, 
stately, musicianly number, not for music lovers so much as 
for music-makers. Too bad the tonic sol fa is engraved on the 
score also. Why the tonic sol fa anyway? Isn’t it only a fad? 
Does it really help otherwise dumb singers to be bright? The 
— asks, pauses, and waits the executioner. (Oxford 
1928). 

YON: “Gesu BAmMBINO”, yes, the same old number. It’s 
known all over the music world, and very greatly liked too. 
It’s available in every possible arrangement, and we suspect even 
for castanets. Anyway it’s one of the grandest old things we 
have for Christmas, based on a bit of “ApEsTE FipELEs”’—and 
what a lovely chance to win everybody with the Chimes. Don’t 
rush it to death; take it with poise, with reserve, with genuine 
affection for the thing it sings about. Even a volunteer chorus 
can do it with credit, if they work just a little. (Fischer 1919, 
15c; and if you want it for men’s chorus, women’s chorus, chil- 
dren’s choir, trio, duet, unison, or whatever, ask the publishers; 
they have it). 

Bohemian-Biedermann: “CHRISTIANS AWAKE”, 6p. cu. md. 
An ancient carol of good flavor, worked into a 3-part women’s 
chorus, then a 3-part men’s, and then 4-part mixed; needs to be 
carefully done, but it’s a genuine carol. (Fischer 15c). 

13th Century-Biedermann: “ANGELS We Have HEarp ON 
HicH”, 6p. cu. md. 8-part writing at times. Another genuine 
carol, good music but needs careful balancing of parts; will 
interest any congregation and even the most severe choir. 
(Fischer 15c). 

Do: “Streep INFANT DIVINE”, 8p. cu. d. 8-part. The reviewer 
has used another arrangement of this same carol and finds it 
hard to give adequate review to the present arrangement. It 
opens with imitative counterpoint on the canon order, then 
goes into milder forms, and later we have the basses singing 
the melody against held tones. I begin to like the arrangement. 
It has many possibilities, and is a genuine carol of true Christ- 
mas warmth. (Fischer 15c). 

14th Century-Biedermann: “Unto us a Curtst 1s Born”, 
4p. cu. Carol in 6-8 rhythm, with section for trio of women’s 
voices. (Fischer 10c). 

14th Century-McKinney-Rhys-Herbert: “THe Hoty MortHer 
S1ncs”, 11p. cq. me. It’s the same as the preceding one, but 
with straight 4-part writing and a much more practical, and, 
we think, more musical arrangement. (Fischer 15c). 

17th Century-Biedermann: “O Lirr Your Heaps”, 3p. cqu. 
e. A chorale, not a carol; taken slowly, pausing at the ends of 
the lines, singing with breadth and feeling, and the thing will 
be a contrast to the anthems and carols, and make a fine ad- 
dition to the program. (Fischer'10c). 


UNISONS 


T. F. DUNHILL: “Sone or Praise”, 4p. An unusual sort of 
melody that can be used for any kind of a choir, and has pos- 
sibilities for good effects. (Arnold). 

P. YON: “Gesu BAMBINO”, 5p. e. The reviewer already 
warned that this beautiful number is to be had in all sorts of 
arrangements, including for the double bass tubas. Here’s a 
unison arrangement, beautifully effective, for any kind of a choir. 
The number ought to be used in one version or another in every 
choir. (Fischer 12c). 


MEN’S CHOIR 


ADAM: “O Hoty Nicur’, 6p. e. The reviewer dislikes this 
number because congregations like it, for which he apologizes. 
It is a beautiful bit of Christmas music; everybody has heard it 
and therefore everybody will be doubly delighted to recognize 
it again on your program. If you have never used it, get it for 
your chorus; otherwise take this men’s-voices arrangement; it is 
well handled. (Fischer 15c). 

J. READING: “O Come Att Ye FAITHFUL”, 6p. e. Who- 
ever wrote “ADESTE FIDELES” ought to bring suit against a great 
many people for misrepresentation. Here it is again, credited 
to Mr. Reading, arr. by R. L. Baldwin, for men’s choir. A very 
effective arrangement, easy, any choir can do it, and packed full 
of real Christmas atmosphere. (Fischer 12c). 

GRUBER: “Sitent Nicut’, 1p. At any rate Gruber often 
gets credit for this, one of the most beautiful and universally 
known Christmas hymns. The arrangement is simple, easy, 
might be transposed downward a tone or two to save (probably) 
amateur singers from squawking on high notes unpleasantly. 
How many tenors can sing “calm” calmly on to top A-flat. 
Transposition is easy; the version is fine. (Fischer 10c). 

HANDEL: “ALLELuIA”, the work that is already slightly 
known, to say the least. Been used at Christmas for ages and 
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ORGAN MUSIC 


Offertory for Christmas Season R. Barrett .50 
The Shepherds’ Carol F. Chubb .40 
“Christmas” (‘“Adeste Fideles’’) 
Gaston M. Dethier 1.00 
Variations on an Ancient Christmas Carol 
Gaston M. Dethier 1.00 
Christmas Pastorale, “Herald Angels” 
G. Dinelli .50 
Christmas Pipes of County Clare 
Harvey B. Gaul .50 
Christmas Offertory J. Grison .55 
Noel; Chant du Roi Rene (Postlude) 
A. Guilmant .50 
Noel; Languedogien (Communion) 
A. Guilmant .40 
Rhapsody on Old Carol Melodies 
William Lester .60 
Tollite Hostias C. Saint-Saens .40 
Gesu Bambino (Pastorale) Pietro A. Yon .60 
Christmas in Settimo Vittone Pietro A. Yon .50 


FOR SOLO VOICE 


A Christmas Alleluia, High, D; Low, Bb 
Samuel Richards Gaines 
The Storke, Medium, D Jos. W. Clokey .50 
Silent Night, Holy Night, Medium C; J. Gruber .30 
A Christmas Carol, Medium, F 
A. Walter Kramer .40 
Holy Mother Sings, High, Ab; Medium or Low, Eb 
H. D. McKinney .50 
O Peace Divine, High, Bb; Low, G 
W. Rhys-Herbert .50 
Star Divine, High, Db; Low, Ab 
W. Rhys-Herbert .75 
Bells of Noel, High, A; Low, F M. Schloss_ .50 
Gesu Bambino (The Infant Jesus), High, G; Low, E 
Pietro A. Yon .50 


FOR SOLO VOICE 


With Violin or Cello Obbligato 
O Holy Night, High, Eb; Low, C A. Adam_ .60 
Bells of Noel, High, A; Low, F M. Schloss .60 
Gesu Bambino, High, G; Low, E 
Gesu Bambino (Pastorale Pietro A. Yon .60 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A Quintette of Carols for Quartette or Quire 
Composed by Father Finn  .25 
1. A Wassail, Gentles! 3. Tell Him a Welcome 
2. The Hills 4. The Virgin’s Lullaby 
5. Alleluia; Noel! 


There Was One Who Gave a Lamb 
A short cantata for boys and girls. 
By Annette Mason Ham _ .60 


The Manger Babe 
Cantata for S. A. T: B. 


Wh 
Address 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th Street NEW YORK 


William Lester .80 
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BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN, O King of 
Saints. 


BERWALD, W., Gracious Spirit, Dove Di- 
vine 

BREWER, JOHN HYATT, God’s Gifts 

ELLIS, CECIL, Seek ye the Truth 

JAMES, PHILIP, A Ballad of Trees and the 
Master . 

JEWELL, LUCINA, Before the mountains 
were brought forth 

NEVIN, GEORGE B., Jesus, do roses grow 
so red? 

O’HARA, GEOFFREY, Love is written 
everywhere 

PREYER, CARL A., Day is dying in the 
west 

SEAVER, BLANCHE EBERT, Thy will be 
done 

VANEUF, ANDRE, Keep close to God 

VOLPE, ARNOLD, Guide me, O Thou gentle 


Presence 


WOOLER, ALFRED, Life’s weaving 


Each song published in two keys 
Price, each, 50 cents 





Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., N. Y. 


Try your music store first 
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perhaps always will be. This version for the 4-part men’s 
chorus. (Fischer 15c). 

G. F. HAYWARD: “Be GLAp AND REJoIce”, 8p. me. A vig- 
orous anthem arr. by G. B. Nevin for men’s choir; it is melo- 
dious, rhythmic, simple, straight 4-part work throughout, with 
some unison passages. (Ditson 1928, 15c). 

KREMSER: “O Lovety Hoty Nicut”’, 4p. A chorale, not 
a carol, but taken unaccompanied—which is easv—it will create 
a beautiful churchly atmosphere and make a real addition to the 
program. Again transposition should normally be resorted to; 
it is saner to ask basses to sing G-flats than the tenors to run 
along on F and G and A. It is a beautiful piece of music. 
(bisciicr 10UC). 

G. B. NEVIN: “Hark a Burst or HEAVENLY Music”, 4). 
me. A march-like anthem in 4-part work throughout that will 
make a spirited processional. Top tenors have a chance to do 
their work well. (Ditson 1928, 10c). 

NOVELLO: “Apeste Fipetes”, 8p. e. Novello gets the credit 
this time; arr. by H. Barlow, in C. Opens with unison, or, ter- 
rible thought, a tenor. Then full choir. Lots of spirit, good 
variety, and Christmas breathes through every measure. 
(Fiscre 157) 

PRAETORIUS: “Wuite SHEPHERDS WATCHED”, 2p. cqu. 
Another ancient chorale, stately, smooth, churchly, and beauti- 
ful. (Fischer 10c). 

SCHROELER: “Rejoice BELoveD CHRISTIANS”, 3p. cqu. 
The date is 1587, and the spirit is that of the chorale; a fine 
old chorale of sterling quality. (Fischer 10c). 

YON: “Gesu BAMBINO”, and didn’t we tell you? This ver- 
sion is fine; what could be more delightful than this number 
done by a good body of men, taken not with agitato but re- 
posefully, calm, with assurance, and with joy? Not at all diffi- 
cult. (Fischer 15c). 

14th Century-McKinney: “Hoty MotrHer SIncs”, 11p. me. 
The only thing against it is its 6-8 rhythm, but if taken with a 
smoothly flowing movement it will be fine. After all, only the 
reviewer is opposed to 6-8 rhythms. Sane people aren’t. This 
needs a body of well-trained men, who sing with fine tone and 
can handle their tones with command. It is a superbly beautiful 
wg with truly musical effects; a fine effect for the basses on 
a E-flat. Get it if your men know how to sing. (Fischer 


5c). 
WOMEN’S CHOIR 


CADMAN: “A Base 1s Here oF Mary Born”, 6p. c. md. 3- 
part work with 6-part chords in the climax. (Fischer 1925, 


2c). 

CAPOCCI-Glasson: “THe Curist CHILp’s BirTHDAY”, 6p. 
me. Can be done by three voices; much variety of writing, solo, 
duet, trio. (Fischer 1924, 12c). 

H. B. DAY: “Steep Hoty Base”, 10p. me. Mostly 3-part, 
witn some 4-part writing; a rocking accompaniment for rhythmic 
effect; smooth music, attractive, musical. (Fischer 1922, 15). 

GRUBER-Reynolds: “Smtent NicHT’, 4p. For 4-part chorus, 
with occasional unisons, and a little unexpected variety now and 
then in the harmonization. (Fischer 12c). 

KREMSER-Biedermann: “O Lovety Hoty NicurT”, 4p. For 
3-part chorus, already reviewed in other arrangement. (Fischer 


10c). 

W. J. MARSH: “THE New Moon at CuristMas”, 6p. For 
3-part chorus, with soprano obligato added later; smooth, easy; 
effective humming passage. (Fischer 1924, 12c). 

Do: “Stnc O Sinc”, 9p. For 3-part chorus with added obli- 
gato; big-spirited anthem; opens with parts all moving the 
same way for eight measures. (Fischer 1924, 15c). 

PRAEVTORIUS: “WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED”, 2p. Chorale, 
for 4-part chorus. (Fischer 10c). 

SCHLOSS: “BELLS oF NoeEL”, 5p. For 3-part chorus, violin 
obligato, melody in the contralto part of the time, quite effective. 
(Fischer 1928, 12c). 

Alsacien: “SLEEP GENTLE Dove”, 7p. For 3-part chorus, with 
the melody opening in the second soprano. This little carol 
was introduced to Americans some few seasons ago and is one 
of the most beautiful melodies known to Christmas programs. 
(Fischer 15c). 

Bressan: “HEARKEN Every TRUE BELIEVER”, 11p. A _ jolly 
little “la la la” anthem with melody in thirds for the two so- 
pranos against a rhythmic accompaniment from the two con- 
traltos, all making very merry music in fine Christmas spirit, and 
not difficult to do. (Fischer 15c). 

Do: “Min Yon Pate Heavens”, 7p. For 3-part and 4-part 
chorus, mostly unaccompanied, with a unison passage. (Fischer 
15c). 

Traditional Christmas Carols, collected, etc., by W. B. McKin- 
nev: 15. 11 carols, for 2-part and 3-part women‘s chorus. 
“Holy Night”, “Cherry-tree Carol”, “The Angels” (known to 
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many, and very attractive), “The First Nowell’, “The Holy 
Mother Sings’, etc.; a collection for children’s choirs, or the 
ladies of a mixed chorus. Because it contains many favorites, 
bits of truly beautiful Christmas music, and because it is ar- 
ranged for an unusual combination, it will be exceedingly use- 
ful to many choirmasters. (Fischer 1928, 40c). 

SCHLOSS-McKinney: “Betts or Noet”, for soprano and 
alto with violin obligato, chorus or solo voices, 4p. An attrac- 
tive bit of Christmas music. (Fischer 1928, 12c). 

SOMERVELL: “Curist-CHILp’s Star”, 5p. for two sopranos, 
or chorus of sopranos. Dainty, charming ‘Christmas spirit, very 
well arranged; ought to be done by all choirs. (Ditson 1928, 
15c). 


SOLO VOICE 


S. R. GAINES: “A CuristmMAs ALLELUIA”, 4p. hl. A song 
for somebody who doesn‘t think singing is merely opening your 


_ mouth and grunting. It’s not gushing over with melody. But 


if the organist and an intellligent singer work together they 
can make this song something that will be remembered favor- 
ably by every hearer. (Fischer 1928, 60c). 

F. B. HOLTON: “O Litrte Town or BETHLEHEM”, 5p. 
h.m.l. e. A pretty tune, simple, singable, likeable by the greatest 
number of congregations. (Lorenz 1928, 40c). 

SCHLOSS: “Betts or Noev”, arr. by McKinney, 4p. hl. 
This has been reviewed in various other arrangements but we 
like the solo song best. (Fisher 1928, 50c). 


CANTATAS 


F. B. HOLTON: “THe SoNG AND THE STAR”, 64p. e. cq. Only 
a little writing for other than straight 4-part chorus, so that 
quartet choirs can do it justice. The music is simple, melodic, 
rhythmic; it is aimed at a telling. of the Christmas story in 
terms within the understanding the vast majority of congrega- 
tions. Any choirmaster wanting something tuneful and simple 
and easy will not go wrong in selecting this work. (Lorenz 
1928, 75c). 

G. B. NEVIN: “THE AporaTION”, 32p. arr. for chorus of 
women’s voices. This very popular work, making a great quant- 
ity of sales, is in the Composer’s wellknown style of melodious- 
ness; it opens with “Adeste Fideles” and closes with it, and in 
between there are many passages of charm and beauty. It does 
not attempt to be profound, but musical—and that it is. (Dit- 
son 1927). 

H. W. PETRIE: “THe Gory or BETHLEHEM”, 60p. cq. Will 
suit either quartet or chorus choirs. Melodious and rhythmic, 
with melody a predominant feature, sometimes quite sprightly 
and gay. Volunteer choirs ought to find it unusually attractive, 
and congregations too. (Lorenz 1928, 75c). 

P. A. SCHNECKER: “THE Hope oF THE Wortp”, 23p. for 
soprano and alto, 2-part. In the good old days Mr. Schnecker 
was considered quite a musician; he met a need of his day and 
met it handsomely with beautiful if simple melody. There are 
a vast number of churches where his music will still be wel- 
comed by both choir and congregation, and certainly this 2-part 
cantata will meet its need and fill its mission beautifully. The 
melodic and rhythmic values are as fresh and inviting as ever. 
(Ditson 1928, 50c). 


ORGAN SOLOS 


E. H. LEMARE: Joy to THE WorLp, 12p. d. Built entirely 
of themes from hymn-tunes, using the organ with good registra- 
tional possibilities. It is not simply one variation after another, 
but rather playing with themes and snatches of themes, all the 
while confining the music to well-known hymns. Thus it is. 
strictly church music, not intended for theater or concert, as are 
the other few organ numbers following. It is quite musicianly 
and worthy of use in even the best of churches, though it will 
take a lot of work for many players to do it justice. (Ditson 
1928, 90c). 

CARL F. MUELLER: In BETHLEHEM Town, 5p. me. Two 
hymns, “O little town” and “Fairest Lord Jesus”, used as the 
basis of a prelude or postlude, effectively arranged, somewhat 
in the style of straight organ versions of the tunes. Closes 
with very dainty use of the former tune in the left hand against 
running passage in the right, which is the only slightly difficulty 
passage in the work. (W-S 1928, 50c). 

STCHERBATCHEFF: THE SHEPHERDS’ PIPES AND THE 
Star, and after you’ve printed the composer’s name and the 
title on your program, will there be room for anything else? 
Anyway here is an unusual bit of music, not tuneful as our 
congregations count tunefulness, but muscianly, organistic, with 
fine registrational possibilities, much variety of treatment, and 
many things to win the heart of the organist. If-good regis- 
trational color is not made use of, the congregation will not be 
very happy; but it is a moving bit of music well worthy of 
use. Tr. by Mr. Clough-Leighter. (Ditson 1928, 50c). 

















